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It Costs So Little 
By George Klingle 


HE pathway is so long for some tired feet ; 
So many hearts would stay their beat, 
If it were right: 
Such lonely ones grope through the ep ape 
We need reach out and touch 
Hande burdened overmuch ; 
Hands that love’s clasp have lost ! 
At such a little cost 
We may be kind; 
Give just a little love to bless and bind 
A heart that beats alone, and reaches ott 
To find a heart to dream about: 
It costs so tittle just to stop and-hear 
Some heart’s:sad secret, or its throb of cheer; 
To care alittle that a soul is. glad ; 
To care a little that a soul is sad. 


Summit, N, j: 









Will You pg 


World issues are ali rpa compacted into very; 
small compass. Maine is not a large state, but a 
world issue is going to be fought out there on Sep- 
tember 11. -. And much of the world is intelligently. 
and hopefully watching the fight. To one who has 
long served readers of The Sunday School Times in 
their temperance interests, Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, 
there has come this heart-wrung appeal from workers 
who are in the thick of the fight in Maine: ‘‘Sep- 
tember 10 is Quarterly Temperance Sunday. The 
day after, September 11, Maine votes whether Con- 
stitutional Prohibition shall. be repealed., This is a 
world-battle in the birthplace of Prohibition. The 
issue is in doubt. Through ‘The Sunday School 
’ Times get word to the world to make September 10 a 
day of prayer for Maine, The enemy did not know 
when they selected September 11 that the churches 
of the world would be praying about temperance the 
day before. This should spell ‘Victory !'"' . This 
is a far graver issue than the uninformed reader can 
appreciate, The people of Europe, where prohibition 
sentiment is making such masterful strides, and the 
world’s leading scientists—medical and otherwise— 


__whoare now driving alcohol to its death, are 


ly 
stirred over the possibility of disaster Maine, 
which has been their star of hope in much blackness. 


God alone can order the outcome according to his 
will, By prayer alone can the will of God come to 
pass.’ Let us pray for Maine! In next week's issue 
of the Times, in season for careful consideration be- 
fore T: Sunday, will be published, from 
The National Advocate, a most remarkable presenta- 
tion of the facts as to the Maine situation, and how 
Europe and America view it. It is a world conflict. 
Let us not fail through unoffered prayer. 


The Greatest Surrender 


There is one surrender which no man can make: 
the surrender of a sinless self for the sake of those 
who have sinned. Only God could do this. God's 
surrender ‘of himself in Jesus Christ his Son is the 
greatest surrender of the ages. No man will ever be 
called upon to make’such a surrender ; no man could 
endure it even if he were sinless. Let us remember 
this which God thas done for us, when we think we 
find it hard to surrender all the little that we have 
and are, unto him. For Christ, his surrender meant 
a spiritual agony, through his descent into the pen- 
alty of sin, Which we cannot fathom. and dare not 
thitik.of. His only reason for it was to express God’ s 
love ‘and to rescue you and me. For us, our surrender 
means release ‘from the agony of sin : freedom, lib- 
erty, power, joy, tingling life for now and eternity. 
Yet some: hesitate. to surrender! Let us thank God 
for the‘ scourging; lashing torture of sin, if only it 
drives’ us completely to him. Because he surren- 
dered all that. he had, we may enter into all that he is. 


Time Enough to Pray 


There is always time enough to pray as we ought. 
And we ought to pray a great deal,—not as we go, 
merely, but in. time apart»in secret, when we are 
doing nothing else but praying. . There is no life so 


‘* Changing 


N ECCENTRIC genius, Robert Stephen Hawker, 
the Vicar of Morwenstow in Cornwall, used to 
say that John Wesley had caused the Cornish- 

men to ‘*change their sins,’’ and had called this 
their conversion. He meant that the Methodist 
movement had resulted in their laying aside their 
drunkenness, profanity, wife-beating, cock - fight- 
ing, and impurity, but in their taking, instead of 
these, sectarian bitterness, spiritual pride, censori- 
ousness, and contempt for their rightful rulers in the 
church, 

' The comment was utterly unfair, as is shown by 
his own biography. His Methodist neighbors went 
out of their way to show kindness and deference to 
him and his family. A Wesleyan, whom the people 
chose as their churchwarden, was one of his staunchest 
friends, Yet'the criticism, in spite of its injustice, 
is shrewd and suggestive. It touches: just the peril 
which. attends. every religious uplift and dogs every 
new and truer sense of our relations to God.» It always 
is possible for us to confound a real renewal of life 
and ‘mind with a change of our sins, in which the 
coarser and more offensive are replaced by others 
more dangerous to the spiritual life. Our Lord seems 
to say this in ‘his account of the man out of whom the 
unclean spirit ‘was cast, with no better result than the 
emptying of the heart for seven others worse than 
the first. 

Pharisaism grew. out! of a great revival of religion, 


busy, so crowded, that it does not need such a prayer 
season as a daily habit; and there is none that can- 
not arrange this. . The trouble is not that we have 
not time to do it, but simply that we do not want to 
do it. Yet prayer is the chief activity. in the effective 
Christian's life. Nothing else that any one can do 
ever equals real prayer in importance and in results. 
The lack of prayer accounts not only for lack of effi- 
ciency, but also for actual breakdown in character. 
The Devil always has time to look after the man who 
has not time to pray. The increasing encroachment - 
of even Christian activities upon our time of secret 
and fellowship prayer means only the increasing ad- 
vance of Satan into ‘our life. At amy cost, we must’ 
pray, and pray much. Nothing will cost both the 
kingdom and ourselves so much, as to take time 
from prayer for other things... Time taken from other 
Christian service for prayer is both power and output 
added to our Christian service. 


we 
The Miracle of Forgiveness 


There is no such thing as forgiving one whose 
offense we prefer to remember. If we cannot forget; 
we cannot forgive, A report of thé British and For- 
eign Bible Society notes that in, Mosquito-Indian, to 
forgive is ‘‘to take a man’s fault out of. your heart.’ 
Those primitive people have a high-standard for -for- 
giveness ; but it. is the only standard. “So’long as 
there lurks in our heart any harsh memory or unlov- 
ing condemnation of one whd'has'wronged ub and 
whom we therefore are under obligations to forgive, 
just so long must we forego the use of the Lord's 
Prayer. We dare not ask God's forgiveness while we 
hold in our heart another's fault. To be sure, we 
may. find that it is quite beyond our own will power 
to give up the bitterness of feeling ; but it is not be- 
yond Christ's power to rid us of it. _ He does not feel 
bitter toward. those who have wronged him or ourselves ; 
and when he has been allowed to replace ourselves 
with himself, our bitterness will have to go, along 
with the rest of our worthlessness, Christ alone as 
our life will teach and empower us to forgive. 


Our Sins’’ 


which in its beginnings seemed to promise great 
things for the Jewish people. Its master-note was 
the yearning for the advent of the Messiah to restore 
the kingdom to Israel, and to bring back the days 
when a king of David's royal line ruled it in right- 
eousness, and to drive out the usurping Edomites and 
oppressive Romans. To move God to take pity on 
his people, they ‘‘bound on themselves the burden 
of the Law,’’ and added to its rigor. They fasted 
twice a week, when the Law required but once ; they 
gave tithes not only of their harvests, but of the 
smallest garden herbs ; they knew to a step the law- 
ful length of a sabbath-day’ s journey. To them the 
Jews owe the niceties of sabbath tradition, such as the 
definition of rubbing wheat-ears in the hands as 
threshing, the rules against lighting a fire or carrying 
even a handkerchief in the pocket. All these were 
matters of self-denial and severity. 

Our Lord had good friends among the Pharisees, 
and he was to draw his greatest apostle from their 
ranks, Yet he seemsto have regarded them as hav- 
ing but ‘changed their sins'’ in passing out of the 
old lawless indifference into this strictness of life. 
He rebuked in them censoriousness, contempt for 
men of less rigor, spiritual pride, hypocrisy, and in- 
sincerity. He refused to identify himself with even 
the best of them, meeting Nicodemus’ tender of their 
support by the gemand for an entire regeneration. 
The possibility of Pharisaism lies very close to all 
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who are striving after a life of greater conformity to 


the divine will. It is not _ by avoiding the 
special acts and phrases which bel to the Phari- 
saism of Jeaus' day, We may use the soundest lan- 


guage about our conversion and our experience, and 
yet turn the gospel into a loveless, censorious, ego- 
tistic religion which will bring us to the Pharisaic 
level, rob the word of all comfort to ourselves, and 
make us only harmful to others. 

The Pharisee, as Dr. Pusey says, was simply a 
loveless Jew. He did not love 
bargain with him, and to get something out of him 
by legal observance. Nor did he love his brethren. 
The Pharisee of the parable was a member of the 
same elect nation as the publican, but he had no joy 
in seeing him turn from his sins to God. The elder 
son in the other parable had no love for his prodigal 
brother, and not the least sympathy with his father's 
feeling about him. For the people at large these reli- 
gious did nothing. Our Lord found the people 
scattered abroad as a shepherdiess flock, without 
guidance or comfort. 

Love is essential to holiness, It is the name and 
the nature of God. The nearest approach we can 
make to the divine perfection, our Lord tells us, is in 
showing love to those who hate and ill use us. Thus 
we come to be ‘‘the children of the Highest,’’ and 
help to extend his kingdom of love. 

The egotism of the Pharisees was of the. en, 
frank sort, which we generally avoid. His temple 

ayer is a senes of ‘1, I, I,"’—a prolonged boast of 

is excellence in contrast to the wicked and disreput- 
able publican. But there is a subtler type of egotism, 
which takes shelter under a Christian profession, and 
can even use the words of the publican in the sense 
of the Pharisee. Not the excellence of fasting, tithes, 
and alms, but the correctness of our conversion and 
experience, which exalt us above other men, is its 
burden. Enxultation in our separation from others 


‘When Self Has Died 
- «Many a.question is asked from the standpoint of 
the interests. of self, which never would be asked if 
self were dead and its interests had therefore ceased 
:, to be .considered. Such a question comes from a 
reader in Illinois, who explains that the situation is 
not an:imaginary one. She writes : 

Two cousins and intimate friends, A and B, love the same 
man. B marries him, neither she nor her husband suspecting 
A's passion. Do you think it possible for A to become so un- 
selfish that she can continue her intimacy with B, listening to 
her frequent effusions of love for her husband ahd his love for 
her, being subjected to constant exhibitions of their beautiful 
baby ‘and other evidences of an ideal home, while her own 
life is. empty of all happy externals, without —_— into des- 
pondency and jealousy? Ought A to close the friendship, 

‘knowing that such an action would wound B deeply and 
cause a possible rupture in the family? Is a person ever jus- 
tified in hurting another for the sake of saving himself? 


A person is ‘justified in hufting himself for the sake 
‘ of serving another. He is justified in laying down 
his life’for another's interests. But we do not seem 
to find much in the life or teachings of Christ that 
surgests the idea of saving ourselves by hurting others. 
* We do find that there is only one sure way of saving 
ourselves, and that is by losing ourselves. 
' The problem that confronts the unmarried woman 
in this tase is simply the question of what is God's 
‘will for her. And she cannot be sure of knowing 
God’ s'will in this matter until she has first obeyed his 
already expressed will by dying to self. When she has 
turned over the unconditional mastery of her life to 
Christ, honestly asking him to crucify her with him- 
self, so that it is.no longer she that lives, but Christ 
liveth'in her, then, and then only, can she be sure of 
learning just what God would have her do in the 
matter of this friendship.’ The passion of her. life 
then will be to let.Christ use her to enrich other lives 
with himself. Her own life will no longer be ‘empty 
of all happy externals,"’ for, when to one to live is 
Christ, the world about one teems with joyous evi- 
dences of God's love, and life becomes so radiant 
that nothing can quench the joy that has thus been 
made full. Despondency and jealousy feed only on 
self; when self has been replaced by Christ they 
starve to death. Because Christ is always and 
only unselfish, one whose life-is Christ becomes un- 
selfish to a miracle degree. 
What is this woman's best possible usefulness to 
her friend and that friend's family? If she can, in 


for he wanted to . 









over it. : i 
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warns us most specifically, and with positive gape 
tions... — a semge A irre is the 
offense into whi irist fall. most . 
Just because we have come ve an lactone toe a 
taor saunpenes on siaah arte ane 
in. judgment upon them. Lady Somerset calls this 
‘*the sin of good people,’’ and. 
ishment that they fail to see its enormity and its 
harmfulness to both themsélves and others. It is an 


abuse of sacred gifts and powers to gratify the meanest » 


instincts of our nature. It is believed by some to be 


what our Lord calls giving what is hely to the dogs. 


and casting before swine. By this imterpreta- 
tion, the dogs and the swine of his warning stand not 
foccepaemeatnias people, but for the baser. self in 
us, which is gratified by this 


us to the worst in: us. : Jb wate 


Our protection against these sins is in having the Wh 


house of the heart not merely ‘empty, swept, and 
garnished,"’ through the expulsion of the evil spirit 
from us, but occupied by the ‘‘strong man armed”’ 
to maintain it against our foes. Only the life that is. 
filled with the Spirit is safe, for through him we receive 
and transmit the love, the humility, and the generosi: 
of Christ. It is well to have driven out the sins whi 
make men beasts; but we must get a sure safeguard 
against the less coarse and offensive sins which. make 
men or angels devils, —the spiritual pride and egotism 
by which Lucifer fell from his first estate... 





self-death and ‘a joyous Christ-lifé, serve that friend 
by. lavishing a wealth of. love upon her, and if,God 
asks her to do this, then God in Christ will make it 
abundantly possible for her to doit: The fact that 
it now seems to be an impossibly hard thing, to do is 
a reason neither for nor against it. How can ‘ 

best use me for my friend’s highest interests ; how 
can | best show forth Christ to her ?—that is the ques- 


tion that will be made_plain«to -her, and-worked out’ 


for her, if she is really ready to know and to do God's 


will, 
ax 
Do We Ever Surrender Our Free Will? 


The deeper into the Christian life one. gets, the 
more interested he finds himself becoming in the ques- 
tion of surrender to Christ. It is a good sign, to want 
to know more ‘about just what surrender means. A 
Kentucky reader raises a question as to surrender and 
the freedom of the will, He writes: 


I come to you for light on what really constitutes a surrender 
of life to Christ. I take the stand that man must surrender his 
moral agency as well as everything else pertaining to self 
before he can becéme —— surrendered to Christ, and 
before the Holy Spirit can have complete control of his heart. 
I have talked this surrendered life over with two or three of 
our preachers here, and they tell me I am mistaken in my idea 
that man must surrender his free moral agency, to becofhe a 
perms at surrenderéd life, but they can give me‘no satisfactory 
reasons why he does not. Ifa life is surrendered to Christ 
what use has it for free moral agency ? 


Surrender to Christ is a voluntary thing. 
of what we call the free will: And this surrender.can 
be withdrawn at any time.: God not only forces no 
one to yield to the mastery of his Son, but he does 
not even force one to continue that yielding after it is 
once voluntarily entered upon. -— surrender, 
to Christ must be daily, hourly, momently renewed 


if we are to continue to know the glorious ‘joy and. 


liberty of the bondservice of Christ. And that means 
that we are, in the popular usage of the term, free 
moral agents both before and after surrendering to 
Christ. Christ does not take from us the freedom of 
the will. He wants no unwilling disciples. ..-We 
have the awful privilege of resisting his will even: 
after we have known its richest, deepest joys. ‘ Paul 
himself recognized the danger of his: becoming a: 


castaway. « 
But it is also true, as the Kentucky reader sugges 
that a life that is surrendered to Christ wants to know 
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will, (Not my will, 







‘ish th: that it is a. age 
Free will, on a very much misunderstood 
oy Js there such a 


ponies att 38 Ww Se thet of Satan, 
So.the choice is between two masters, ref ctu 
~-these-masters-is 
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Is.It Necessary to Sin? . 


‘© There has been but one sinless man, and he was 
more than man, Christ Jesus. Is.it, then, necessary 
' that we should sin? A South Dakota clergyman raises 
an interesting question in the following letter : 

In The Sunday School Times of June 24, your. editorial 

“Beyond Siumbling,”’ set me thinking if I had 

in my understanding of the tures that not until I 

am beyond this life in the body will I be beyond stumbling. 
ile here in the body | am not permitted to give my atten- 


way to freedom. 


tion only to things in which there is no of stumbling ; 
to such da I must be subject. While is nothing in 
the law of nor in Christ, to cause one to stumble, either 


may be the occasion of stumbling by one who for only a brief 
moment yields to other than li to God in Christ. I dis- 
criminate between an occasion and a cause. I understand 
that so long as one abides in Christ hedoes not stumble, but 
the moment he does not abide in Christ he may stumble. Js 
it possible for one during this life in the ly to abide in 
Christ every moment? to never for moment yield to 
a e : more than to Christ? Or de: you refer to wil- 
stumbli : ; 


I appreciate the high i ragraph, ver 
reached by ts Gui hese tp She nest body? A hnon that 
‘by God's help I shai/ get beyond stumbling, but does he make 
it possible in this life in my y? 

We stumble because we prefer to sin. Not because 
we prefer sin as a life-attitude, or even habitually ; 
but because, in the instant of stumbling, sin success- 
fully appeals. to. us, and we give it a momentary wel- 
come. If we had been wholly replaced by Christ at 
that-moment, crucified with him, so that we were not 

living, but he only lived in. us, we. should: not have 
stumbled even for the instant. There have been simi- 
lar opportunities for stumbling ‘thrust viciously at us 
when we did sof stumble. Therefore we are not 
forced to stumble. 'We may have Christ abiding in 
us in his fulness whenever we will, ‘There hath no 
temptation taken you but such as man can bear: but 
God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able.; but will with the temptation 
make also the way of escape.’’ . 

What authority do the Scriptures offer us for be- 
lieving that we must sin,—sin in any given’ instance, 
that is? The trouble is, if we once admit that it is 
impossible to live without conscious sin, then we deny 
our responsibility for sin: and life becomes chaos. 
Has any man ever yet drawn as much as he might 
upon the power of Christ? Has any man ever de- 
monstrated by a really fair test of the promises of God 
that it is impossible to live without stumbling? God 
has made it possible for us to let Christ keep us from 
conscious sin ; it is our own choicelonly that prevents. 


° — 
From a Veteran Pastor's Prayers 


Orr Heavenly Father: Give us grace to 


pple with 
life. Aw 


en us from indolence and indifference. 

"  Makeus ambitious of the high satisfactions which come 
from obedience and usefulness. Make us joyous amid: fruitful 
hardships. Let us hear and obey thy trumpet call to go out 
and mingle in the strife of and evil—like Abraham, who 


went out ‘not knowing whither he went." Bring us into close 
touch with men, however pe FES and di able that 
contact may sometimes seem. t not ease. pleasure be 


our gods, and we their slaves; be ¢houw our God, and we thy 

loving children and faithful servants. Call us to high énter- 

prise—with all its risks and dangers. - Support us in arduous 
toil. Let us not become weary in well-doing, Arm us against 
unwelcome surprise. When hopes are disappointed, plans 
defeated, and the heart grown faint, renew our st h and 
ardor and inspire us to new and better endeavors. when 
sickness, disables us and we are laid aside, make us well con- 
tent to leave the fray to fitter hands, while we rest under the 
shadow of thy wi When life's cup is bitter, enable us to 
quaff it without repining. ‘Let the glow of faith and hope and 
love shine in our faces t h dark days as well as bright 
gnes. Lord, thou dost ever deal with us in infinite grace, far 
beyond our deserts : make us duly humble, not exacting. Why 
should we be vain and proud? ‘Teach us to walk softly before 
thee, and sone 4 in thy paths. Hold us so close; and fill us 
80 full of thyself, that our days shall be steeped in sweet, con- 
tent, and our hands filled with useful tasks quietly performed. 
Let life to us be full of thee, whether skies be cloudy or clear, 

‘ whether our work seems to go well or ill, whether men praise 
or blame. 


doing either God's will or Satan's will. We all_ 


is self. But God's will is the only path- | 
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at ete By Professor A. Ungnad, Ph. D., University of Jena 
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sources, Their characters’ can’ by hae 
only from their acts, as the court chroniclers whose 
writings we possess very careful to picture the 
rulers to posterity only in idealized form. This is also 
true of the historians in the. ruler Senna- 
cherib’s time. Nowhere do they record a word of 
censure or displeasure'concerning him. His deeds, 
however, clearly demonstrate that he was a man far 
above the average, of a decidedly. fiery 
temperament, quick in his resolves and utterly regard- 
less of consequences, persevering, energetic and de- 
termined, passionate in the highest degree, and 
boundless in his. 

One of the most isastroes: acts. of Seunachetiths 
reign was ‘his ‘overthrow of Babylon (689 B.C. ). in 
consequence of which he made many enemies. 
Whether this rash campaign also displeased his im- 
mediate family, and whether several of his sons 
attached themselves to an. opposition party proceeding 
out of Babylon, we have no means of knowing. We 
may, however, conjecture this, inasmuch as the king 
could hardly have concealed his true character frem 
his own family. No doubt his harsh, inconsiderate 
ways embittered even his own flesh and blood, and 
we can readily understand that his relation to his 
sons was not what it should have been, ~ 


What Led Up to the Murder 

After his first. successful efforts against Babylon, 
Sennacherib (700 B.C.) dethroned the Babylonian 
king Bel-ibni, and made his first-born and ‘favorite 
son, Ashur-nadin-shum, king of Babylon. Six years 
of an apparently peaceful reign followed, when Sen- 
nacherib undertook an ill-advised campaign against 
Elam, ‘the neighboring country to the’ east’ of Baby- 
Ionia, ‘often mentioned in the Bible. This rye og 


' indeed terminated successfully and brought rich s 
‘but as soon as Sennacherib had turned his back, the 


king of Elam prepared himself to retaliate. He at- 


' tacked Babylon and carried Sennacherib’s heir a pris- 


oner to Elam, where he probably died. 

.. The heir-apparent to the throne now seems te have 
been a certain Ardi-Ninlil, mentioned in a document 
of the year 694; but the king soon began to show a 
decided preference for Esarhaddon, the son of his 
wife Zakute, whom he designated as his successor, 
and to whom he gave the proud name, Ashur-etellu- 
mukin-apli, = ‘‘Ashur, the Lord it is, who appoints 
the heir,’’ while the old name Esarhaddoen modestly 
meant ‘‘Ashur gave a brother.’’ Through this ill- 
considered preference of a younger sen the family 


quarrel was intensified; on the 20th of Tebet, in the - 


year 681-80 B.C., that is, according to our calendar 
about New Year 680, Sennacherib came to his: death 
by the hand of his own child. 

The two chief sources of inipepeaibon, concerning 
this tragedy are the Old Testament and the cuneiform 
inscriptions, Thus in.2 Kings 19 ; 36, 37, and Isaiah 
37 : 37, 38, wetead : ‘*So Sennacherib king of. As- 
syria departed,.and went and returned, and dwelt at 
Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he was worship- 
ping in the house of Nisroch his god, that Adramme- 
lech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword ; 
and they escaped into the land of Ararat, And 
Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead,’’ Among 
the inscriptions which record the occurrence, the so- 
called Babylonian Chronicle occupies the first place. 
This document, written during the time of Darius, 
gives a brief account ofsOriental events beginning 
with the year 745 B.C. We read; ‘On the 20th of 


’ Tebet Sennachierib, king of Ass ria, was killed by ‘his 
‘son’in a rebellion. tyt0 


For twenty-fotr years Sennacherib 
had reigned over the kingdom of Assyria. From the 
2oth of Tebet until the 2nd of Adar1 there was an 
insurrection in Assyria.. On the,28th of:Adar Esar- 
haddon ascended the throne of Assyria.’’ 

The first question here suggested is, Where was 
Sennacherib murdered? I believe that the bitbical 
account admits of no doubt that it was in. Nineveh, 
the capital of Assyria. Most historians assume that 
it was in Babylon, the capital of Babylonia. They 
do so for the following reason; Ashur-banipal- or 





1 About a month and a half. 


of antient 


Critics of the Bible are fond of pointing out grave 
érrors in its statements of fact. And then some 

of an inscription turns up which happens to 
side with the Bible! This does not make the Bible 
record any more trustworthy than it was before; 
the Bible needs no such confirmation; but it is 
interesting to see how suddenly some critical con- 

 troversies have come to an end. 








Sardanapalus, the grandson of Sennacherib, had 
made his brother Shamash-shum-ukin vice-king over 
Babylon. But in 648 B.C. the latter revolted against 
his ‘brother, and’ a fierce war ensued, in which 
Shamash-shum-ukin was vanquished. When he saw 
that*all was lest he and his kin sought death by cast- 
ing themselves into the fire: Those who remained 
fell into the hands of the A per Sardanapalus, and 
im part! suffered) the: most! i 

regards the rest,"’ the king records, ‘I had them 
struck down neat the ‘great bull’ colossi, where my 
-grandfather Sennacherib was murdered, in order, to 
appease his death."’ 

As. these events connect with the conqitest of 
Babylon, it is but natural at first to assume that the 
bloody transaction took place in Babylon itself. But 
in the absence of further particulars we may also con- 
clude that these unfortunate ones were not put -to 
death in the burning and half-destroyed Babylon, but 
that they were brought to Nineveh and were there 
with solemn cérerfoniés subjected to the cruel sacri- 
fice for the dead. ~The very fact that the transaction 
is called a ‘sacrifice for the dead’* ( Zofenopfer) 
supports this assumption. Such a sacrifice had to be 
made in an rg oy consecrated place, not in a 
City desecrated fire and sword. Nor does arche- 
ology favor Babyton. “We may well believe the Old 
Testament statement that Sennacherib was murdered 
in a teniple. We know definitely how the Babylonian 
temples of Nebuchadrezzar’s time ers 600 B.C.) 
looked, ‘and it is safe to say that half a century earlier 
* they had ‘thé samme appearance. - But in none of them 
do we find:those stone bull colossi which were so char- 
acteristic of Assyria. We are therefore justified ‘in 
supposing that Sardanapalus had the unfortunate cap- 
tives brought to Nineveh and slaughtered there. 

What sort of god was it to whom this temple 
was dedicated? This is our second question. No 
such god as Nisroch is mentioned in Assyrian’ or 


* Babylonian sources, and we may almost assume that 


in the Old Testament the name occurs in.a form so 


. greatly altered that its Assyrian equivalent cannot be 


recognized, Then, too, we must remember that we 


are not yet familiar: with the precise terms by which . 


many of the Assyrian gods are designated. Hence 
- Our second question must still remain unanswered. 


‘Did Two Sons, or One, Commit the Crime ? 

The next-question concerns an apparent contradic- 
tion between the Old Testament and the Babylonian 
Chrenicle. The former mentions.two sons by name, 
the latter speaks’ of‘ only ‘*a son'’ of the king. 
Other. secondary ‘sources are equally contradictory.: 
Thus Berosus, a Babylonian priest, who in the third 
century B.C. wrote a history of Babylon in the Greek 
language, likewise mentions only one son, whom he 
calls ‘Ardumuzanes,: Josephus, on the contrary, men- 
tions the names. of two,—Adramelechos and Sara- 
saros. As a rule, judgment has been pronounced in 
favor of the inscriptions, and it has even been as- 
sumed: that the names mentioned in the Bible were 
to‘be traced. to a twofold tradition, according to the 
‘one of which the murderer's name was Adrammelech, 
according to the other Sharezer. 

The apparent contradiction may, however, be 
readily solved. It is only necessary to assume that 
the rebellion was led -by two of Sennacherib’s sons, 
but that only one of them plunged the sword into his 
father’s heart. - 

This interpretation is confirmed by the fragment of 
an inscription of Esarhaddon which I some time ago 
published ‘in a German translation, 1 but without going 
into a discussion of the deductions to be derived from 


8 Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testament. Ti- 
bingen, J.C B. Mohr, 1909. » Vol. 1,:p. 122 ff. 


uman“cruelties; ¢ ‘*AS) 





it. This important fragment belongs to the Berlin 
Museum, but is poorly e can, however, 
determine that the document began with a narrative 
of the wars following the murder of Sennacherib. 
Without doubt the chief purpose in the nmvind of 
Adrammelech, who, according to Berosus and the 
Old . Testament, was the actual murderer of Senna- 
cherib, was to seize the reins of government and dis- 
place Esarhaddon. According to the Berlin fragment, 
Esarhaddon was at the time of the murder in Arbela, 
about eighty kilometers east of Nineveh, At that 
place the priests of the chief gods Ishtar and Nebo 
proclaimed him as the legitimate successor of Sen- 
nacherib, and with this began the warfare against the 
assassins, Esarhaddon at once came to Nineveh,—a 
circumstance which likewise seems to indicate that 
Sennacherib was murdered there. Owing to his sud- 
den appearance, his enemies left the city and went to 
the northwest, to Ararat, that is, Armenia, as the Old 
Testament says, or, according to Esarhaddon, to 
Khanigalbat, a district in the southern part of 
Armenia. In January, 680 B,C,, Esarhaddon engaged 
them in battle. Their resistance was feeble, and their 
soldiers in large numbers deserted to Esarhaddon. 
This ended the insurrection, and a month. later Esar- 
haddon could place the crown on his head. : 


The Berlin Fragment Stops the Controversy 

Though the account of the battle in Armenia had 
long been known, the Berlin fragment adds a few lines 
on the attitude of Esarhaddon toward his enemies 
which serve as a welcome confirmation of ‘the Qid 
Testament record. We read: ‘‘As regards the 
wicked persons who incited my brothers to-evil deeds, 
so[... ] their number oad ‘I imposed a 
heavy penalty upon them and destroyed [... ].’’ 
These lines prove that not one brother only was 
guilty of the murder of Sennacherib, but at least two. 
Hence there is no contradiction between the Old Tes- 
tament account and the cuneiform inscriptions. 

As Berosus mentions Ardumuzanes as the assas- 
sin of the king, it is likely that Shareser played 
only a secondary part. And what of the names? 
We know of no son of Sennacherib by the name 
of Shareser ; but we have at best only a fragmentary 
knowledge of the family affairs of the Assyrian kings. 
The inscriptions indeed tell us of their public acts, 
but are silent concerning their private life. As the 
Old Testament is well informed regarding the ‘details 
of Sennacherib’s murder, we need not hesitate even 
from the standpoint of the critical historian to regard 
Shareser as a son of Sennacherib, The name is’ in 
every particular correctly Assyrian. 

The name Adrammelech is more difficult to explain. 
The form Ardumuzares, -given by Berosus, .is-in ‘its 
first member certainly more accurate than the biblical 
name. In the Old Testament foreign names are often 
greatly distorted ; nor should this surprise us when 
we remember that such names often fare little better 
in our own day. At any rate, Adra may be Aria 
in Assyrian, which means ‘‘servant.'’ The second 
member in this class of names is regularly the name 
of a deity. - The Old: Testament gives Melech,.‘Bero- 
sus, Muzanes, A Babylonian god named Malik:is 
well known: Ardi-Malik = Adrammeiech, therefore 
signifies -‘the servant of Malik.’’: . 

- An unsupported conjecture, or rather hypothesis, may 

yet-be expressed. In‘the Old Testament (2 Kings 
17 : 31) Adrammelech also designates a ylonian 
god who was perhaps.identical with the Babylonian 
Adad-Malachu. - Influenced, perhaps, by the god- 
name Adadmalich (Old Testament, Adrammelech), 
the Old. Testament. greatly altered the name of 
Sennacherib’s murderer, so that its second member 
no longer has its original form. Now we know, 
as seen above, that Sennacherib after the capture 
of Ashur-nadin-shum at once designated his son 
Ardi-Ninlil as heir to the throne... But we do not 
know with certainty whether Nintil was the proper 
Assyrian designation for the deity as represented 
by the signs #i# and Z/:in cuneiform characters. 
Under these circumstances it is ,reasonable to sup- 
pose that the son whese name we read as Ardi-Niilil 
was identical with the biblical Adrammeliech, whose 
name may likewise be not correctly- given. 

UNIVERSITY OF JENA. 
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A Practical Way to File Clippings 
By the Rev. John T. Faris 


HOUSANDS of subscribers to The Sunday School 
Times find it impossible to throw the paper 
away after a single reading. The editorials and 

articles and lesson-helps are of permanent value. 
But how can these be referred to when wanted? 
The annual index furnished by the publishers is a 
great help. But when a dozen volumes have been 
laid away, each with its own index, increasing diffi- 
culties confront the subscriber. 

For some years I preserved the numbers one by 
one. In every issue there was some article, some 
illustration, some poem, which suggested itself as of 
value for future use. A month—six months—three 
years—after the date of the article, 1 wanted it. But 
what was the title? Which index should I examine? 
Perhaps I could not recall enough about the article 
wanted to find it in the index. Something had to be 
done if the almost inexhaustible material in the files 
was to be made instantly available for reference. 

- Various ingenious devices for filing clippings were 
examined, but all were laid aside as too cumbersome 
and unsatisfactory. But after some experiment I 
have adopted a scheme which has proved practical 
and increasingly useful. To be sure, it involves 
clipping. The hearts of many readers will sink at 
the thought of cutting the fair pages of their papers. 
Mine did—but Thad to doit. And Iam glad I had 
the courage, It is far better to have selected parts of 
the paper instantly at hand when wanted than to 
have a stack whose very size discourages search for 
hidden wealth, 

Readers who have not yet found a satisfactory plan 
may ‘find a suggestion in these directions : Secure a 
few letter-file boxes, 11x 12)<3 inches. These are'so!d 
at 15 cents. Remove the filing-sheets from the in- 
side of each box. Order ftom the stationer medium- 
weight manila card-sheets, cut to 10 11% inches, or 
just large enough to fit loosely inside the box. Allow 
one hundred ‘sheets to each box. 

Paste ‘clipped articles on these sheets, one after 
another, without regard to classification, using at first 
only one side of a sheet. After the sheets have dried, 
it will be possible 'to use the reverse side. 

Now for the index. Secure of the stationer a full- 


sized journal’ of at least’ three htindréd pages. Divide 


and subdivide these pagés ‘not only for the letters of 
the alphabet, but ‘for the sub-letters, as ad, ac, ad, 
etc. ‘For this purpose it is wise to study a condensed 
dictionary, in order that each letter and combination 
of letters inay be given its due proportion of space in 
the index journal. This requires some labor, but it 
is a labor of preparation that will make work easier 
for years to come. 

As the first sheets are pasted, file them in box A, 
Number the sheets in the upper left-hand corner 
from rt to 100. Index the articles in the journal, in 
order. Perhaps the first article on sheet number one 
is on ** Helpfulness.'’ Enter under ‘‘ He’’ in index, 
giving the reference A-1, Cross-references may be 
multiplied at will; as ‘‘ unselfishness,’’ ‘‘kindness,"’ 
etc. The reference A-1, A-2, etc., is sufficient, as each 
sheet can contain only a few:articles at best. 

When sheet A-10o is indexed, index the reverse of 
A-1, Callit A-1o1, Reverse of A-2 is. A-102, etc. 
Keep these sheets in File A, in order, When File Ais 
full, File B, C, D, may be filled in the same manner, 

When articles are begun on one page of the paper, 
and finished on the reverse, the method must be 
varied. Let all such articles be clipped with tne 
outer or inner blank margin attached. With the 
sewing-machine sew by this margin half-a-dozen of 
these clippings to one manila card, Then file and 
index as before. Let these sewed cards be kept in a 
separate box. In this way the valuable leading edi- 
torials may be kept at hand for ready reference. 

The index is a subject-index. Sometimes it follows 
the titles as they appear in the paper. General sub- 
jects are used as groups, and under these tke specific 
titles of the articles, or a sub-title which applies to a 
part of the article in question, 

For example, page 32 of index has subjects as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Comfort ; Common Lives ; Common Sense ; 
Communion ; Compensation ; Complaints; Com- 
promise.'" Other subjects are inserted as they 
present themselves. Under these general subjects 
particular articles are noted one after the other, thus : 

CommuNION.—The First, A-34; Illustration of, 
A-34 ; With Christ, A-67 ; Fits for Work, B-10, 

Sometimes a single article can be indexed under sev- 
eral subjects. For example, the recent article by Miss 
Slattery, ‘‘Some Experiences in Teaching the Deity 
of Christ,"’ might be indexed under the following 


THE SUNDAY, SCHOOL: TIMES: 


subjects : Christ, Deity of ; Christ, Belief in ; Christ,. 
Transforming Power of ; God, Love of, etc. 
The Ay ich contsin the i pecediny hel 


Sac wi ac ge 
with brass clips oA ear year; 
nage at goer a helpful and growing commentary. 


illustrations or articles on the Sunday-school . 


Separate 
pages may be noted at will in the index journal. 

Of course, clippings from all other papers may be 
fled in the sane ma natty whew adie e 

at ool Times more 
material than any other journal on my desk. 

This scheme may be indefinitely extended, Books 
may be indexed as readily as the clippings, and in 
the same record. 

Yes, it is work. But it is pleasant work: Rainy 
afternoons, restless hours when it is impossible to 
apply the mind to a book, and other times innum- 
erable may be used in this work—work which is 
rest. The cost is small. An outfit large enough for 
years costs but $3.75. The investment and the work 

are infinitesimal in comparison with the benefit re- 
pn Superintendents, teachers, and ministers 
alike can appreciate what it means to be able in- 
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years before, 
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Do Young People Enjoy the Bible? 
By Caroline Sheldon 

Editor’s Note.—It has sometimes been asserted, in 
* response to the suggestion that the Bible should be 
studied in the opens c ge ools because it is a master- 
piece of literature ~y eey of the Bible as liter- 
ature merely weubatae ttle value, and .would be 
ry and tiresome for the polis The following inter- 


Seting and significant re fact shows how mis- 
taken is this view, 


OR a period of years I taught English literature 
and French in one of the best-known high 
schools of the Middle West. The work in 

English consisted of an outline history of the develop- 
ment of the literature of England, with readings from 
the standard authors. In the second year French 
class, the pupils read, among other things, Racine’ 's 
play of ‘‘Esther."" The English 2 es aur) were given at 
the beginning of the year a list’ 

they were required to select a certain number for out- 
side reading. When any pupil was prepared to re- 


port upon a book he stated this fact to the “teacher, 


who posted a notice to the effect that.on a certain day 
and. hour a report. upon that book would be.-heard, 
At the appointed hour, all who were ready came, in 
numbers varying from one to thirty, according to the 
degree of popularity enjoyed by the book in question, 

As many of the French pupils were also in the 
English classes, the Book of Esther and a list of selec- 
tions from the Psalms were added to the English 
readings, in order that the French pupils might ac- 
complish two purposes at once, by getting credit for 
English work at the same time that they were famil- 
iarizing themselves with the sources of the French 
play, The Psalms were added because the choruses 


_in Racine’s play are largely made up of paraphrases 


of the lyric portions of the Scriptures. 

The second year that.the Book of Esther was read, 
the teacher was one day going down town in a street- 
car, when ‘she met the mother of one of the high 
school girls, who said to her : 

**What do you think was the Christmas present 
that my daughter, ————, enjoyed most this year?’’ 

*«?’m sure I could not guess,’” replied the. teacher ; 
‘¢ there are so many things that a girl might like.’’ 

‘*Well, it was an Oxford Bible. She has been so 
interested in reading the Book of Esther and the 
Scripture passages referred to in ‘* Paradise Lest’’ 
that I thought she'd better have a good Bible of her 
own. And she was so delighted with it.'’ 

The questions asked regarding the Book of Esther 
referred purely to its literary qualities, as : 


. To what period of history does the book refer? 
. How much time is covered by the aety? 

. What are the plot crises? 

Is the movement of the story swift.or slaw ? 


VibPbWNm 


we scenes? Of poetic justice? 
hat of the unity of plot? 


terization? Why? 

. Characterize Esther, Haman, Mordecai, Aliasueris. 
. What are various theories regarding the authorship 
of this book? Regarding the identity of Ahasuerus? 


eo WO 


10, What are the theories as to the nature of the work ?; 
(that is, a history, or a romance, ) Which. are. yOu , 


inclined to accept? Why? 


books from which’ 


, yn do you think of the author's use of suspense? . 
Of artistic contrast in (a) character, a ineliant, 


. What do you think of the author’s power of charac. 


AUGUST 19, IQIL - 


given, ‘‘ The only reason I have for supposing it to be 


a romanceis because it’s so muchmore my: Ms than — 


any history I ever zead.’’ 
Bins aa seas 


4 ings. 

tly a pupil admitted, ‘‘Oh, I began to read 

Hy at | why you put it on the list, and 
then I got interested."’ 

Sometimes the remark was made, ‘‘ Several pass- 
ages I was obliged to read over three or four times to ) 
get the meaning, because I'd get to think how’ 

it and lose the thread of thought."’ 
questions on Job included the following : 


t. What are the theories regardi the authorship of this 
book? To which do you incline? Wh ca 

What is its purpose ? 

To what class of literature does it be 

What is the effect of the long silence of Ae neveyt| 
(This led to a comparison with the dramatic use. of 
silence in the works of A’schy yas) 

What is the relation of the first and last chapters to 
the rest of the work? 

What occupations seem to have been common? - 

What sciences were known to the author? ; 

What do you consider the most beautiful mone! 
CFbcoqeyes aeaeay Sen &; t 15-19; 19: 25, 26; 


In Bry: ai Fg to have been the position | 
wha 
and character of Satan? 
10, What is there in this book which gives it so great » 
reputation as'a piece of literature ? 


As there was a definite understanding that, in all. 
class-discussions, every pupil was to say exactly what 
he thought, ‘and not what the teacher was supposed to 
expect him to think, or what a nice boy or girl would 
be likely to think, and as the choice among the thirty 
or forty books on the list was perfectly free, it would 
seem that these boys and girls who read the Book of 
Job (probably upwards of a hundred) during the three 
years that it was presented, did not find the study of 
the Bible as literature ‘‘ dry and tiresome.’ 

In the same school, the teacher of rhetoric had for 
ten years used Paul’s speech before Agrippa in her 
classes as a model of persuasive discourse, always 
stating that any pupil who had scruples about takin 
this work might be excused from the recitations until 
the study of this particular bit of literature was fin-' 
ished. During the ten years, among more than fifteen 
hundred pupils who were members of the rhetoric 
classes, one pupil availed herself of the permission to 
remain away from the class. 

to read French before I read English, and 
when I was seven years old my school reader was a 
French Bible which I studied with great interest, 
For some years before and after this time, while spend- 
ing the summer vacations on my grandfather's farm, 
my reading was limited to the Bible and *< Pilgrim's 
Progress.’’ I didnot read the Bible for its religious 
teachings, but for the exciting stories of the Old Testa- 
ment ; the beautiful idyl of the birth of Christ which 
appeals to évéty child for its simple beauty ; and 
lastly for the gorgeous imagery of the Revelation, of 
whose meaning, except in iSolated passages, I had not 
the faintest idea. 

Since the children of our public schools are made 
familiar with the classic myths of Greece and Rome, 
and the weird tales of Norse mythology, it is surely 
absurdly inconsistent to keep from them a knowledge 
of that magnificent body of literature that is so inter- 
woven with all the literature and life of the Occident ; 
and one is tempted to be uncharitable enough to sup- 
pose that any one who thinks the study of the Bible 
on the historical: and literary side would be dry and 
uninteresting to young people must have allowed the 
dust to gather on his own copy of the Scriptures, and 
on at least one volume of Greene's “‘ History of the 
English People."’ 

GrRINNELL, Iowa. 
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Penitence 
By A. F. Caldwell 


« RGIVE!” cried a Soul, 
“ But I’ve naught to pay!” 
So the burden remained 
The livelong day. 


“ Forgive!” cried a Soul, 
“ Have you aught to pay?” 
“Atear!” And the burden 


Straight slipped away! 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 
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- ta on, Biiante* ‘Strike Town” 


er ae teen td 


employment. sara samp 1897-1899 the vid 
nine: The last pre nsggaacis snag known as the 

‘«great strike,"’ when. men fought like fiends and 
were shote down in the streets. The women were 
almost as bad, sometimes worse, angered and whipped 
into fury by the cries of starving children and their 
own pangs of hunger, cold, and nakedness. In the 
midst of these most terrible scenes, Miss C. Dockery, 
a Lienasenstinuste of Chitegs, | supported by the Con- 
gregational Missionary came to ‘minister to 
these sick and ‘suffering people, with whom she has 
since remained. She went from home to home, often 
furnishing supplies from her own m allowance, 
and telling them of the wonderful love of Christ. She 
was safe from harm when others in the same places 
would have lost their lives, 

On the first Sunday of December, 1898, she organ- 
ized a Sunday-school i in the same house which, now 
enlarged, is our Deaconess Home and Hospital, 
where we care for the sick, the homeless, the aged, 
and the little ones. It was then owned by two dear, 
aged Christians, and during ‘the strike’’ many 
women and children were sheltered in its cellar from 
flying bullets and other missiles. The building which. 

has served us for the last six years. for. Sunday-school 
and other religious gatherings is next door. It was 
once a dwelling-house and is far from convenient and 
comfortable, and we are patiently and hopefully wait- 
ing fora new chapel. Each week not less than eight 
different meetings are held here. 

Our people are. poor, and are mostly foreigners 
coming from various countries of Europe. In our 


free night school we have both men and women, and’ 


they represent seven different nationalities. Many 
of the French are of the class who have drifted away 
from the faith of their ancestors, and are not easily 
won to Christ. The Germans belong to the Lutheran 
Church, or are Socialists, as a rule. It is largely 
personal work that can win any of them. The miners 
themselves live such a secluded life at their work that 
they are very bashful, and most of them can speak 
only in their native tongue. We can hope to win 
them only through love. We must make them real- 
ize that in truth we are their friends. In sickness, in 
distress, in death, our mission worker is called upon 
to minister to them, 

_ Some time ago one of the little French babies 
died. The other children needed.clothes ; there was 
no minister to. help them bury their dead. . Our, mis- 
sionary gathered a few friends together, some song- 
books, French and English Testaments. She held 
the service mostly in English, but had the Word of 
God read also in French. At the close the father 
was asked if he would like to have the ‘little book.’” 
‘Yes, yes,’’ was the eager reply. Another French- 
man asked for one, too; so the Word of God went 
into these two homes. 

Any time of day or night our missionary is ready to 
answer the call for help. Again and again comes the 
appeal for prayer in hours of grief. Thus the love of 
Christ is surely, though slowly, finding its way into 
the lives of these people. 

As to the means used to keep up the attendence in 
our Sunday-school, the use of other means than as 
indicated above is very limited. We have gifts at 
Christmas time, though that is not my ideal. The 
reports indicate that those who come for the ‘‘ loaves 
and fishes’ have no staying quality. We have a 
summer picnic. This is a great day. Everybody in 
the neighborhood is invited to join the merry crowd. 
We had ours last year the last week in July. There 
was. a hay-rack for the children ; carriages for the 
mothers and babies, or the aged and sick, As these 
were lining up nearly ready for a start, there con- 
fronted me five children, with dirty faces and hands, 
and like condition of clothes, and heads that looked 
like a bunch of weeds gone to seed in the fall. I 
recognized them as some who had been with us at 
Christmas time. A timid voice said, ‘‘ Miss Best, 
can’t we go?’ 

«I hardly know, | 
school."’ 


cee: 


outof twenty: ; 


You. will. not come to Sunday-. 


let us, sure we will.’’ 
iss , who at first 


i 


. -past th oho seidou: got outside cen ad the othe 
past thirty, 


It was joy to 

Contificates of attendance, or buttons, very inex- 
pensive ones, are used occasionally. — 

The method that counted the most, and always will 
in the end, was the constant weekly looking up of all 
absent ones. The superintendent, our mission worker, 
teachers, and pupils were all expected to lend a hand 
in this work, and many did. Most of our teachers 
are so situated that it is almost an impossibility for 
them to make many visits, but they can send postals 
and keep others at work. Our missionary was sure 
to hunt up absentees. 

Our highest attendance for the summer was on July 
11, when out of a total enrolment of seventy-six we 
had seventy present, Of the absent ones four were 
out of the city, one was sick, and the other was at 
home with a mother who had been ill for weeks, 

We made our school as comfortable and attractive 
as we knew how. During August and September we 
had our meetings in the shade of some large, beauti- 
ful maples in front of the mission. We tried to be 
cheery ; even if it was ‘«disagreesbly hot’’ we did not 
even think of it. 

Our report for the whole summer showed that with 
an enrolment of seventy-six we had an average attend- 
ance of fifty-six, - —more than seventy-three percent. 

Our school is far from being an ideal one, but we 
thank God for all his dealings with us, and take cour- 
age tb go forward. — Hannah P. Best, Pana; lil. 


What &:Seatch Sr Hesith Discovered 


N THE eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, al- 
most in the shadow of Table Rock and the 
Old Grandfather Mountain, a most interesting 
mission work was discovered by two . Northern 
ladies, who, with their families, came to this «‘ Land 
of the Sky”’ some years ago in search of health, and 
found so much to occupy their hands and hearts in 
the needs of the mountain whites that they remained 
to work for the Master. 

One of the ladies spent a few weeks traveling 
“through the mountains with a young. preacher, going 
from house to house, and telling the old, old story in 
the simplest language. The neighbors would crowd 
in to hear, and when the visitors left the people would 
beg them with tears to come back soon and tell them 
more about Christ. Their state of spiritual and 
mental starvation, and their intense hunger for the 
gospel, which no. one thought worth while to give 
them, so touched her heart that she has devoted her 
life to these people. 

Permission was obtained to use a church building 
where a Methodist Protestant circuit-rider held a 
preaching service once a month, and notice was sent 
around that a Sunday-school would be started. The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication contributed lesson 
leaves, and a friend presented a baby organ. 

I had the privilege of attending one of the first ses- 
sions of that Sunday-school. We drove in a farm 
wagon, the organ at our feet, three miles through the 
magnificent pine forests that cover all the yonere 
part of the Old North State, the soft carpet of pine 
needles deadening the sound of our horses’ Fuad om 
but not lessening the jolts as we bumped over roots 
and stones and forded creeks, threading our way 
along paths so narcow and obscure that we seemed 
in danger of losing both our way and our wagon. 

When we finally reached the church, we found our 
school assembled outside watching for us, and they 
followed us in. Some of the firstcomers had made a 
fire of the abundant yellow pine, which is so rich that 
I have seen a large green tree set on fire with a single 
match, ‘The old stove soon grew red hot, and those 
sitting near it moved away, as they became too warm, 
to give their places.to others ; so-the school was kept 
in.constant circulation.. ., The ‘building . was’ made of 
rough-héwn logs, and between. them were spaces large 


enough to gee aiake ‘aula, even though the 
shutters, w wihdows, ad _ . 
been left open ee tthe light su supplied cathy Sar 
open door. Since then. the 

up with. clay plaster and window - veg Bay 
making the bui ing much more le during 


the winters, which in this altittide are quite’cold, — 

The school was divided into three classes; the éhil- 
dren, the young people, and the adults, for the whole 
family comes to Sunday-school,—the mother in ‘her 
sunbonnet, cafrying the baby and supplying his 
needs in Nature's old-fashioned way, if he grows 
hungry during the session, The first question asked — 
the large class of children was whether they had ever 
heard of Jesus, and without exception they answered 


' in the negative, after their confidence had been gained 


to a sufficient extent to induce them to speak at al. 
Few of those present could read, but all listened at- 
tentively, and‘ the order was perfect. 

As soon as school was dismissed a snuff-box was 
passed around among the women and girls, and each . 
one preenene. . “¢ an »"’ or well-chewed 
fibrous we tree, proceeded to ‘‘ take a 
dip.”’ e bagieing, I believe, they didn’t wait 
for dismissal, The little money that comes into the . 
hands of these people goes for snuff and tobacco ; it . 
is put into the mouths of the babies, and little girls 
of seven or eight will tell you that they could not quit 
the use of it. Dipping snuff i is no longer practised at » 
Sunday-school, 

Many of the scholars were insufficiently clothed, 
but having to walk many miles with bare feet on a 
frosty winter morning was not’ sufficient excuse to 
keep them home. The teachers could not stand that, 
if the children could, and appeals to Northern friends 
soon brought barrels of partly-wern clothing, which 
were distributed as Christmas presents, when the 
children saw their first Christmas tree. 

It is not necessary to give prizes to keep up | the at- 
tendance of this school,- although a stranger driving 
through the country would wonder where the” people 
came from. Their cabins are hidden mage the” 
trees at the end of every by-path branchi ‘from 
the main road, and it doesn’t take many vidi to 
furnish a fair-sized congregation. Often. a one-reom 
house will contain a dozen ns and not boast a 
window. Some of the children walk five miles each 
way, perhaps carrying a Younger brother or sister. . 
As they have no clocks, I have known them to céme 
to Sunday-school several hours too early, but they are 
seldom late. 

The superintendent was a typical mountain white, 
tall, gaunt, light-complexioned, low-voiced, and gen- 
tle in his manner, with that innate. politeness and 
refinement that the poorest and most ignorant of them 
never lack. 

In spite of discouragements the school has been a 
success. Many of the older scholars have professed 
faith in Christ, and the whole community has mani- 
festly grown in morality and intelligence, The sweet- 
faced lady on whom the burden of the work largely 
rests has become the dependence of the people for 
miles around, and she is sent for in every time of 
need. The country is too healthy to support a doctor, 
and the nearest one is ten miles away ; so to her lot it 
falls to nurse the sick, receive the newborn into the 
world, and pray with the dying ; as well as help the 
circuit preacher with his revivals, comfort the sorrow-, 
ing, clothe the naked, and in general bear the burdens 
and sorrows of the whole community. Her sympa- 
thetic heart and willing hands are always full, and 
her nerves have almost broken down under the strain. 

One of her practical methods of helping is to invite 
different ones to spend afew days inherhome, ‘That 
plainly furnished but comfortable home is a revelation 
to them. They never saw a broom, a cook stove, or 
any of the scores of things that we consider essential 
to the simplest housekeeping, and they are almost over- 
whelmed with amazement at first. But through these 
object lessons they are gradually learning cleanliness 
and a better way of living, and the improvement in 
their own homes and personal appearance is marked. 

Surely here is a wide field for.any who are anxious 
to do practical Christian work, especially for those 
whose health will not permit them to work in the 
Northern climate, but who would find new life and 
vigor and blessed: opportunity in that neglécted South- 
ern field which seems’so ripe for a glorious harvest. — 


From One Who Helped. 
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LESSON 10. SEPTEMBER 3. THIRD| QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and pursue it.—Psalm 34 + 14 





The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers 
to here will be faund in this issue of the Times) 


Getting Started in Class 

T IS sometimes to treat a gee 

roughly if you want to save him. You may even 
have to knock him senseless, A few Sunda 

ago a New York City fireman saw, struggling in t 

arlem estoy ey who was he ae y rm we to 
save himself. *he° newspa' repor e case 
says that the fireman puagedts anle cutt h the 
water with powerful strokes until he reac: the 
other man. Getting a good grip on him, the rescuer 
started to swim for shore, But the man who had 
been drowning wan/ed to drown, and in to 
fight his rescuer. The watching crowd was held b 
the sight. Fortwoor three minutes the life-and- 
death struggle in the water went on. Finally the 
fireman, seeing that there was no other way, ended 
it—not by abandoning the would-be suicide, but by 
aiming a blow at him and knocking him unconscious. 
Helpless now, the man was towed toa barge and 
brought up onto the deck. After he had come to and 
been attended by a physician, he was taken to a 
hospital as a prisoner, and was given time to think 
things over. 

That smashing blow of his unexpected rescuer was 
the kindest thing that could have happened to him 
just then. But how foolish he was to 
necessary! Probably if some:friend of the vigorous 
aud capable fireman was watching the whole affair, 
he was sure of the outcome all the time, He knew 
the rescuer; and he had more confidence in his 
strength and purpose than in the other man's ability 
to resist him, 


The Teaching of the Review 


We have been watching a life-and-death struggle 
in midstream, during this summer of Old ‘Testament 
history. A people was.evidently determined to die: 
to commit suicide,.as in every moral death, But 
there has been a vigorous, undefeatable Rescuer at 
work. And we were not the only ones watching ; 
certain prophets, at the very time, were watching 
too. Zhey knew the Rescuer well ; and so we | were 
sure of the outcome. One of them in particular, 

eremiah, we find, knew also that the rescue could 

attained only by a lovingly severe blow. of the 
Rescuer, bringing the ne zo into absolute 
helplessness, e knew this because he knew both 
Rescuer and people ; and he saw that the latter were 
set upon self-destruction, which was nevertheless 
going to be prevented. 

There are only nine lessons to review: two from 
Isaiah, three from 2 Chronicles, four from Jeremiah. 

Lessons 1 and 2 show bright promise, and the 
Messiah's miracle-work for his people. Isaiah ap- 
pears in two aspects: as a man of present and prac- 
tical vision ; and as. a seer of the far-off works of 
God and the blessing and glory to come thereby. 
Isaiah’s characteristic message is stated by Professor 
Beecher, on Lesson 2. The Lager and wonders of 
aa ron bm sod, peor aed are set rs in hogs 

r , an rt. gway's Tagraph. 

Lois; record a atarp, ¢ godine, and a 
tardy, up-hill climb; then rea} heights. of devotion, 
drastic reform, worship, and Bible study. The sui- 
cide mania seemed to be leaving the people ; but it 
was only for a time. 

Manasseh was the king who got another chance, 
as Mr. Ridgway’s 3d paragraph reminds us, Yet 
even he had to go through the drowning rescue ex- 
perience ; nothing but a stunning blow saved him. 
And his repentance, while genuine; came too late to 
Save the nation, says Professor’ Beecher’s 3d 

Tagraph. 

Real heights of. kingly and national life are found 
during Josiah’s reign. Its effects on Judah are de- 
scribed by Dr, Sanders’ 6th to 8th paragraphs. The 
' character of the Book found in the temple is ex- 
plained in Dr. Beecher’s 5th paragraph. 

Lessons 6-9 tell the story of the suicidal purpose 
and activities, the life-and-death struggle, and the 
crashing end. Itis a reign of blackness for Judah. 
The only light is Jeremiah and his few adherents ; 
and he is resisted, or ignored, or persecuted. Steadily 
down, from bad to worse, goes the kingdom. The 
blackness is the blacker because of the radiantly 
white and unquenchable light of Jeremieh’s life. 
Stedfastly he shone on, though it cost him his liberty. 
Then came the'final crash. 

How —_ rsist in resisting God is pertinently 
put in Mr. Ridgway’s 6th paragraph’; what we do 
with those who warn us, in his 8th para = Why 
Jeremiah was persecuted is explained in Dr. eecher's 


ave made it: 


6th agraph. ‘The character of Jeremiah is ‘dis- 
endeuhin Dr. Sanders’ 9th to 12th’ ' And 
i were faith- 


It was a sad, tr. story ; | 
asit looks. Sin is always worse 
than it looks. But God’s love is always better and 
more powerful ee we realize. Pg haan doa was 
ompipotently wor every slepof the way, con- 
pera in as andh yo tee = He never heaton’ 


pocgin, done so, 
Notice the strikingly su ive title of Dr. San- 
ders’ lesson article. th clear statements on 
what the captivity did and did not mean, in his 14th 
and 15th paragraphs. y, but not the end. 
The Jews came out into a new, richer idea of God. 
“* *s love is invincible ; and his patience outlasts 
man's foolishness,” says Mr. Ross, in his illuminating 
ragraph. He shows also (5th paragraph) that 
. *s word and will show steadily through the whole 
story. 
God: rescued his people ; but it hurt him cruelly to 
have to do it that boy @ Have we stopped to think 
how terribly 4¢ must have suffered through it all ? 
Does a loving, praying mother suffer to her boy 
go to. prison, a convicted criminal? But she does 
not stop praying and loving. 
We are going to see how effectively God kept on 
loving and caring for his dear ones, in next quarter's 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


1. ISAIAH’s PropHecy CONCERNING SENNACHERIB 


(Isa. 37 : 14-38). : 
God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 


2, THE SUFFERING SERVANT OF JeHovaH 


Isa, §2 : 13 to §3 :-12). 
> te hath laid on him the iniquity of us all (Isa. 
53 : ©). 


3. MANASSEH’s WICKEDNESS AND PENITENCE 
(2 Chron, 33 : ee 
Cease to do evil ; learn to do well (Isa. 1 : 16-27). 


4. Jostan’s Devotion To Gop (2 Chron, 34 : 1-13). 
Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth 
(Eccles, 12 : 1). 


5. THE FINDING OF THE Book OF THE Law 
(2 Chron. 34 : 14-33). 

Thy word have I laid up in my heart, that I might not 

sin against thee (Psa, 119 : 11). 
6, JEREMIAH TRIED AND ACQUITTED (Jer, 26). 

Jehovah is my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? (Psa, 27 : 1.) 

7. JEHOIAKIM BURNS THE PRopHET’s Book (Jer. 36). 

The word of owr God shall stand for ever (Isa, 40 ; 8). 


8. JEREMIAH CAST INTO PRISON (Jer. 37)- 
Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you, and per- 
secute you, and say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake (Matt. 5 : 11). 


9. JUDAH CARRIED CaPTiIvE TO BABYLON (Jer. 39). 
Be sure your sin will find you out (Num, 32 : 23). 
to, REVIEW. 
Depart from evil, and do good ; seek peace, and pursue 
it (Psa. 34: 14). 


suite,’ zienill na ni 


By Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ESSON 1.—J/saiah’s Pr ncerning Se 
 parhorid < Hanekials wea woyea'le jehoot, nod 
some 
and { 


r 


' sre to 2x4 
vent this. Jehovah drew Sennacherib away, to fight 
with Elam and Renzein, and Judah slowly recov- 
18 of Seunacherib pertaed’ in Ata me 

,000 nn rib’s men ina eg? 

Lesson 2.—The Suffering Servant o vihowah: 
The last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah are a liter- 
ary unit. Its object is to comfort God's people in 
distress, and its one great comforting truth is: ‘‘ The 
word of our God standeth forever” (Isa. 40: 1, 8). 
Central in its treatment of this prenest n is its 
presentation of the Servant of Jehovah (Isa. 41 : 8, 
9; 42: I, 19; 43: 10; 44: 1, 2, 21, 26; 45: 4; 48 : 20; 
49 : 3-7; 50: 10; ‘52:13; 53:11) The Servant is 
Israel as God's chosen people, chosen for blessing to 
the nations, tom wage Sag Messiah, and so the Serv- 
ant is culminatingly Messiah himself. The les- 
son nts him in humiliation, suffering for others, 
and in exaltation, victorious through suffering. 

Lesson. 3.—Manasseh's Wickedness and. Peni- 
tence: Under Hezekiah’s successor, Ma :asseh, there 
was a reaction in favor of idolatry, and it took the 
form of bloody persecutions of those who were faith- 
ful to Jehovah. Manasseh's ntance was genu- 
ine, but it came too late to save nation. - 

Lesson 4.—/osiah's Devotion to God; The two 
years of Amon were years of reaction from the oe 
of the repentant Manasseh, . Under the child king 
Josiah matters seemed for a time to hang in the bal- 
ance. The balance was inclined in the right direc- 
tion by religious experiences that affected Josiah in 
the eighth year of his reign. Four years later he en- 
tered upon an effective course of ‘procedure for the 
religious betterment of.Judah and of the Israelites. 

Lesson 5.— Zhe Finding of the Book of the Law: 
Moses and the prophets who followed him had com- 
mitted some of their messages to writing. Somehow 
there existed in the temple a rare and wonderful copy 
of certain writings of thiskind, In the overhauling 
of the temple treasures this book was now brought to 
light. Among its contents were certain threatenings, 
now found in Deuteronomy, against Jehovah’s peo- 
ple in case they should be disobedient. The book 
created a sensation, and gave a fresh impetus to the 
work of reform then in pr ss. 

Lesson 6.—/eremiah Tried and Acquitted ; Jere- 
miah had begun to prophesy about five years before 
the crisis when the of the law was found. He 
had been prophesying eighteen years when Josiah 
died. Perhaps two or three years later he came into 
collision with the policy of Josiah’s successor, Jehoi- 
akim, who was violating the oath of allegiance which 
he had sworn to Babylon, and who was otherwise 
false to Jehovah. Jeremiah threatened that if he 
persisted Jerusalem would become like Shiloh, then 
a ruin. he prosecution claimed that this was a 
capital offense, but Jeremiah sornpen conviction, 

sson 7.—/ehoiakim Burns the Prophet's Book : 
Though Jeremiah was acquitted he was somehow 
“restrained.” He employed a essional writer 
named Baruch, a man of convictions like his own. 
Jeremiah dictated certain prophecies; Baruch wrote 
them down, and afterward read them publicly... The 
case came before Jehoiakim, and he had the book con- 
taining the prophecies read in his presence, and con- 
po ay | burned the sections as fast as they were 
read. Jeremiah and a made another copy. 
8.—Jeremiah Cast into Prison: For the 
following fifteen years the relations of Jeremiah 
to Jehoiakim- and his ‘successor, © Zedekiah, re- 
mained much the same. Jeremiah held that Judah 
should be. faithful to Jehovah, and to her sworn alle- 
iance to Nebuchadrezzar. He had great influence, 
though he was obnoxious to the majority, who advo- 
cated revolt, and who Dr egerrane idolatry, They had 
him imprisoned on a false charge. The king later 
transferred him to a less unwholesome prison, 

Lesson 9.—/uda Carried Captive to me Sd 
After séventeen years of submissions and revolts the 

tience of Nebuchadrezzar with Judah was ex- 

austed. His previous severities had been unavail- 
ing, and, he now destroyed the temple and Jerusa- 
lein, and conoprmete’ the country. Thus the evils 
which Jeremiah had threatened were realized ; later, 
the restoration which he had 
fact. The conqueror treat 
spect that was 


romised also became a 
Jeremiah with the re- 
ue to him as a good man, rather than 


rewarded him as a partisan. 
Ausurn, N. Y. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 3 (Review) 


Our Vocal God 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 
HAVE read over the lessons of the last two 


months wit me and it seems to me that 
the idea whic hinds them tate « unity is that of 
Tue Worp oF THE Lorp, 


The series opened with the account of a wonderful 
n of that word in mercy. Itcloses with the 
orn vindication of the word 

in judgment. In between are contrasted pictures of 

) so otions 

rebellious and defiant ; 


! 


g 


a 

m 
by slitting a book 
stabbed ‘the heart of God, aud were not ‘‘ the long- 
suffering of our our salvation,” the messages of 
God ceased ; but if this series of lessons teaches 
anything, it teaches that God is vocal, because his 
love is invincible and his patience outlasts man’s 
foolishness. : 

How men fear and hate and misunderstand and 
defy, sy te cry for and pitifully need, the word of 
‘God ! that our lessons have told us again and 
again, and like a semi-articulate cry at the heart of 
the whole is that mysterious utterance in Isaiah 
about the ‘‘ Suffering Servant of Jehovah”: an ut- 
‘terance which is y acry of hunger for a livi 
word of God, one who will * k to man’s condition, 
and therefore one who will speak, not in words mony bs 
—our condition needs more than words,—but in 
deeds, deeds sacrificial, atoning, sheltering, saving. 
In that ery the voice of God and the voice of the 
humanity he loves seem interwoven, inwreathed the 
one in the other: like the simultaneous and only 
half-articulate cries that burst at once from the lips 
of two souls that love, and have just come-suddenly 
in sight the one of the other. In the fifty-third of 
Isaiah deep calleth unto deep: the inmost in man 
becomes vocal,—and reverently let us add, the in- 
most in God. 

In all this it seems almost a matter of indifference 
whether we are reading of nations or ofindividuals. 
The nation seems in the broader reaches of its cor- 

rate acts to be joste big individual ; the principles 

t ilfstrates in its‘moral are just these which the 
individual lives show forth. God has his word for 
nations and for men: both, in some distinct sense, 
are in his sight ‘* ethical units” ; he is rightful Lord 
over national as over individual life; and both are | 
meant to,be molded by his sovereign mind. And 
therefore, inasmuch as thére is no nation apart from 
the individuals who compose it, it is an pa rg part 
of every man’s religion, not only for himself to obey 
the divine word, but to do his part to see that his 
nation heeds it too. 

In thus ‘centeritig in the idea of the word of the 
Lord, this section of Holy Scripture is after all only 
doing what the histories in the Bible do,—it looks 
at human life, the life of men and nations, from the 
point of view of the divine mind, the divine message 
and verdict. The Bible seems to say tous: ‘* Here 
I — out before you certain stories of nations 
and men; but I so tell the stories that you cannot 
but see that all along something more than the minds 
of men has been at work in molding and judging 
events,—there has been the divine comment, the 
divine plan and verdict ; and it is he who heeds 
these that has success.” 

What, then, is this “* word” of the Lord on which 
so thuch depends? We must distinguish a message 
from the means by which it is transmitted. ‘These 
latter may be written symbols, or air-waves, or flashes 
of light, or gestures of the body, or chan in cir- 
cumstance: the message is not these things, btt 
that which lies behind them. What a message needs 
is two intelligent minds and some means of commu- 
nication between them. Anything, therefore, b 
which God conveys to us the thought that is in his 
mind is his message, his word. Now God has never, it 
would appear, left men without some adequate knowl- 
edge of his will. He has varied the means of trans- 
mission of his comments on human life according to 
the stage of experience and knowledge reached b 
nations and men ; and once, in Jesus Christ, the full 
Word of God became alive,—all God had to say to 
man was expressed in him. But neither before nor 
since the epem f of our Lord has God been anything 
but a vocal God: and he is speaking now. As in 
Israel long ago, so now in America and England, the 
word of the Lord is abroad, vindicating itself in 
miracles of mercy, in terrible dramas of judgment ; 
defied, neglected, opposed—reverenced, obeyed, min- 
istered ; and everywhere it is dividing and jadging 
men, and Mat Aelia it is cutting into the heart 
of men’s thoughts, ‘piercing even to the dividing 
of soul and spirit.” here is no truth which it is 

_@ore necessary for our children to learn than this : 


- jn their influence on our view 
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that they and their nation to-day ‘have to do with a 
God who ts as vocal as ever he was ; who is 


j ent on human life, and following it with h 


tand willing to direct it by his counsel ; whose 
meaning and design for our life have been fully and 
sufficiently expressed in Jesus Christ, through whose 
Spirit the word is made to our times for 
our guidance and salvation. ‘‘ Therefore we ought 
to give the more earnest heed to the things that were 
heard, lest haply we drift away from them... . 
See that ye refuse not him that speaketh.” 
Montreat, CaNaDa, 


Men and the Kingdom 
The Missionary Meaning of the Review 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 
OW much do men and women have to do with 
the helping or hindering of God’s plans for the 
world ? his out in 
of opposition, or are they conditioned on human co- 
ration ? God control and overrule human 
ns and purposes, or have his immutable decrees 
taken into account 
questions with any finality, av Aho important 
rospects of missio rk, and Nee en 
cts of nary work, and as sha our 
idea of the need for human Wepiretente. "s 
ns, 
. An interesting and profitable review of these les- 
sons from a missionary viewpoint would be to note 
in pore columns the names of those who hindered 
and of those who helped to carry out God's purpose— 
the revelation of himself and the development of a 
people in harmony with his idcals of love, wisdom, 
power, and holiness. On the one hand, consciously 
co-operating with God we have Isaiah, Hezekiah, 
the Servant of Jehovah, Manasseh (at the last), 
a Hilkiah, Shaphan, Baruch, and Jeremiah. 

n the other hand, wilfully opposing Jehovah, we 
have Manasseh (at first); many of the people, false 

rophets, priests, and princes, Jehudi, Jehoiakim, 
Vedekiah. Among thor who neither consciously 
opposed or co-operated, but were used by God to 
accomplish his purposes, were Sennacherib, the Chal- 
dean* army, buchadrezzar, Nebuzaradan, and 
many of the people. 

‘Po-day the-forces-are as distinctly divided in 
carrying out God’s paepoage for the salvation of the 
individualiand of the-world, as they were in the days 
before the captivity. On the one hand are the 
opposing forces—brewers, saloon-keepers, dive-keep- 
ers, law- “those who favor and frame lax 
and harmful laws, unjust judges, grafters, scoffers at 
religion; unfriendly oftics and opponents of missions, 
unscrupulous money-getters, inconsistent Christians 
and chur¢h-mem , and false preachers, teachers, 
and other leaders, On the other hand are the co- 
workers with God, who preach and practise righteous- 
ness, work for just laws and their enforcement, 
Christian rulers, missionary workers, Bible-school 
teachers, Christian parents, and all others who stand, 
in word and works, for God and his kingdom. Such 
men were Paton, Carey, Hudson Taylor, Neesima, 
Hamlin, Moffat, Moody, Hadley, and hosts of others 
whose names are unknown to the world, but are 
recorded in the ‘* Lamb’s Book of Life.” 

Two things are certain : first, man cannot perma- 
nently frustrate the fulfilment of God's plans, but he 
can permanently prevent his benefiting by those 
ae plans. Second, God desires man’s whole- 

earted co-opération, both for the sake of the work 
and‘for the sake of the workers, and God’s plans 
include man’s help in carrying them out to a success- 
ful conclusion, All missionary’ work has. been: done 
through human agency. The highest ideal for man 
and the world is co-partnership with God. 


Brooktyn, N. Y, 
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Lesson Calendar for Fourth Quarter 


Golden Text for the Quarter: If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
ali unrighteousness.—1 John 1 : g. 

1. October 1.—The Prophet Ezekiel a Watchman. .... . Ezek. 3 
2. October 8.—The Life-Giving Stream. ...... Ezek. 47: 1-12 
3- October 15.—The Return from the Captivity . Ezra x: 1-11 ; 2364-70 
4- October 22.--The Foundation of the Second Temple 


SP ae ater ares ire ere Ezra 3: 1 to4:5 
5. October 29.—A Psalm of Deliverance. ......... Psa. 85 
6. November 5.—Esther Pleading for her People . Esther 4: 1 to 5:3 
7 November 12.—World’s Temperance Sunday. Belshazzar’s 
Pe EG OD oie hin bi ns 6 Wad) ni? (9 Hae eka < Dan. 5 
8. November r9.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem. . . Ezra 8: 15-36 
9. November 26.—Nehemiah’s Prayer. .......... Neh. x 
10. December 3.—Nehemiah Rebuilds the Wall of Jerusalem . Neh. 4 
rr. December 10.—Nehemiah and His Enemies. ...... Neh. 6 
x2. December 17.—Ezra Teaches the Law. .......+-. Neh. 8 
13. December 24.—Malachi Rebuking and Encouraging 
5 BRR FTAE + Shaper ae HART TARP AIE g a a Mal. 3:1to4:3 


Or, Christmas Lesson.—Jesus Born in Bethlehem . Matt. 2 ; 1-12 
14. December 3:.—Review 


the foreseen weakness and sinful- © 
ness of man? It wey not be pe to answer these _ 


wah.” And what 


399 


The Busy Men’s Review 


By William H. Ridgway 


Lesson 1.—Isaiah’s Prophecy peocersing ‘Senna- 
cherib (Isa. 37 PE wd What God says is sure to come 
true. y believed it then but Isaiah, because it 
seemed too to be true. Yet the Ninevites “ got 
the hook” just as God said they would. No, Il am 


not using slang, as you will see by verse All 
God’s enemies are candidates for the hook, You will 
remember they awoke to find ‘‘ they were. all dead 


corpses "—and we wondered if you were among the 
corpses, 

Lesson 2.—The Suffering Servant of Jehovah (Isa. 
52:13 to 53:12). The sweetest passage among all 
the ts. The most wonderful of re 
in ¢ annals of shistory. ‘The t event 
the universe accurately descri seven hundred 

ears before it happened. Yet there are folks who 
lieve newspapers which fool them from one year’s 
end to the other who can’t believe the accuracy of an 
inspired reporter whose every detail has been fully 
verified. ‘*All we like sheep,”"—but we now have 
the Good Shepherd. 


Lesson 3.—Manasseh’s Wickedness and Penitence | 
(2 Chron. 33 : 1-20). Here we meet the king who got - 
another chance. In all this sad history we see the 
best men that God had playing the t of national 
brakemen, tugging away at the wheel, to save Judah 
fiom smash-up at the bottom of the hill. As soon as 
Manasseh ‘‘ besought Jehovah” the prayer was in- 
stantly heard. Neither man nor nation ever called 
upon in time of need but the same alert ear was 

to hear and the same strong arm was out- 
stretched to help. “ There was David and Peter and 
America—and you ? 


Lesson 4.—. "s Devotion to God (2 Chron. 34: 
1-13). In this lesson we have a fine example of what 
ood training can do in unfavorable circumstances, 
Josiah was the young fellow who really did things. 
e cleaned up the nation and put some moral back- 
bone into it. He straightened it out and he straight- 
ened itup, The straightening machine nowadays is 
the most indispensable in all the mill. And blessed 
is that land whose rulers are straightening machines. 
We need men who are straight. 


Lesson 5.—The Fin of the Book of the Law 
(2 Chron. 34 : 14-33). e best things are the 
most losable things. Your fine silk umbrella.‘ That 
is why the Bible mother so carefully put in, so easily 
works its way tothe bottom of the trunk. If you 
loosen your on Sunday-school that is why you 
so quickly lose it. When Josiah found out what. he: 
had missed in duty it stung him. He tried to make 
up for past lapses by devotion to the sent. So 
‘* All his days t Mt res gobs not from fol wing eee 

tter word to say for Josia 

Lesson 6.—Jeremiah Tried and Acquitted (Jer. 26.) 
The preacher is great enough man to tell the, 
whole truth, and the congregation is angry, What is 
left of the splendid Jewish nation is rushing on to 


ruin. God is trying to save it through his great 
prophet, ‘‘ Mend your ways,” cries God through his 
rophet. ‘Kill him,” answers Vox Populi. ‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” wept God himself through 
is Son. ‘*Crucify him,” answers Vox Populi. 
**Rum will ruin ourland,” cries the preacher. ‘‘ Keep 
religion out of politics,” answers Vox Populi, Jere- 


mi¢,") has gone, the Jewish nation has gone, but Vox 
Populi still lives in Pennsylvania, 

Lesson 7.—Jehoiakim Burns the *s Book 
(Jer. 36). The original Bible whittler. He had 
brought hey ante. next to the jumping-off place. 
Then, when ks were of parchment and few, the 
whiting was done with a ‘* penknife.” Nowdays 
im New York, Chicago, and Boston they do it with a 
pen alone. But the old Book goes right on being 
the world’s best seller and the most acceptable 
Christmas present. They y<jhe Bible publishing 
business is One of the best of ‘enterprises. We know 
the Bible reading business is, the best of vocations. 


Lesson 8.—Jeremiah Cast into Prison (Jer. 37). 
«Every time that old firebell taps'we have a fire.” 
Won’t somebody please take some dynamite and 
blow up the bell-tower? Thereby win the gratitude 
of nervous people and the fire insurance companies. 
Jeremiah was warning of the approaching catas- 
trophe. So to the dun with him. He was the 
one great soul in all Judah and the king knew it. 
Though pulled out of his dungeon, he neither whit- 
tled nor changed his message, 

Lesson 9.—Judah Carried Captive to Babylon (Jer. 
39). The tree ripens her fruit. The wages of sth 
is death. Both for the man and the many men. 
When you desert God your finish is as sure as the 
sunset. History simply repeated itself in this lesson. 
Jericho fell in its wickedness. So falls Jerusalem. 
And so will fall the great cities of America—unless—. 
Destroyed by their own wickedness. God:works to 
save. He would have saved Sodom. He would have 
saved Jerusalem. Exit the intone Nobles 
dead. Jeremiah and the poor left. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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full of reminiscences of vacation jour- 
néys, visits, and sight-seeing excur- 


sions. It will not be difficult to apply to the 





s0 the superintendent can go on with 
Cociaasethasetatlig otk Get cae 

; t name a 
aadiiliecsa beeen ¢ ‘ Reet 


2. Lsaiah, who prophesied Christ's sufferings, 

3. Manasseh, who set up ideiaond, popented, 
and built again the altar of the 

4- Josiah, 1 ati king who did God's will 


iy. 
hk, who read' the newly-found book of 
$ Ach res rath nv found bo 


° 


people. 
lesson | 6. eee re tried for ‘his faithful prophesying 
a 1! , 


ed. ’ 
7. Jehotaki, the king who burned Jeremiah’s 


: Jude earied captive to Babylon by Nebu- 


If tue blackboard is. reversible, turn it 
now, and mention the key event for, each 
lesson, and call for the associated name, as, 
for instance,’ ‘‘ Whose defeat | Isaiah 

” 


lessons of the vacation months the same idea | Prophesy? 


of exchanging arene or comparing 
notes about places in the southern kingdom 
visited since the close of June. If practica- 
ble let the nine stereographs be brought 
into the class again, and have each pupil in 
turn use some one of them with the stereo- 
scope. Half a minute or less will be time 
enough in which to refresh impressions of 
any one. particular place. Do not hand the 
stereographs around to be-looked at merely 
as if. they were half-tone pictures ; the stereo- 
scope is essential to give a genuine feeling of 
being on the ground in person, 

Ask each pupil in turn to tell about the 
place where he has been, For instance, A 
may perhaps say, ‘* We went to jerusalem, 
oan saw a big reservoir right in the city with 
old stone houses all around it. -We could 
look over the roofs of the houses to open 
country beyond the town,’’ If A was pres- 
ent at the lesson of July 2, he should be 
able to add that the reservoir is said by tra- 
dition to have been bnilt by Hezekiah during 
Isaiah’s life-time, and that it furnished water 
to the city people. while the gates were shut 
and the walls ed to keep out Sennach- 
erib’s dreaded army. If A was absent on 
july 2, some other member of ‘the class will 

ready to recall the particular significance 
of that outlook, 

B should be allowed half a minute for re- 
visiting the Garden of Gethsemane (July 9) 
while the rest of the class are engaged with 
the lesson on Sennacherib’s siege. B will 
then be ready to describe the Garden and 
the upward ‘slope of Olivet’ as seen from the 
city wall, Then have B or « ther pupils re- 
mind the class how the aticien © prophecy of 
One who should conquer through failure and 
suffering found fulfilment'.n that ground. 
Remind the class that not the Garden alone, 
but the Bethany highway, too, at the right 
of the Garden, became a scene of the great 
fulfilment (Luke 29.: 41, 42 ; 

Similar methods may be followed with the 
other lessons of the summer months. 


me 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Doras Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we who by sin have so often turned away from 
thee into exile, come to thee now with contrite 
hearts. We stand amazed at thy patience. 
We thank thee that thou hast not dealt with us 
as we know we have so thoroughly deserved. 
We have, in pride, asked justice for ourselvés, 
when only unbounded mercy could fulfil our 
pitiful need. And now, our Father, may we 
not turn away from thee any more, May the 
fellowship of Christ keep us with our 
toward thee, in faithful eagerness to know and 
to do thy will. Impress upon us the lessons 
that were given to thy P gp of old. . May we 
depart from evil,” io good; seek peace, and 
pursue it. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 

After the review in the classes the super- 
mtendent will write numbers on the board 
from rto 9. There are notable names in 
the quarter’s study, —names with which glori- 
ous deeds and wicked deeds are associated. 
So that these names may always mean some- 
thing to the pupils, the superintendent will 


fenet under the a 


.S.—Jer. 39: 1-18 . 
lon. 





At the close of this little drill in associa- 
tion of names and events, call for the Golden 
Text for the quarter, and. ask the pastor to 
offer a closing prayer. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


'* My hope is-built.on nothing less."’ 

‘* Fight the. good fight with thy might."’ 

. qesus calls us, o'er the tumult.” 

** So let our lips and lives express.” 

** Work, for the night is coming.” 

** T need “Thee every hour.” - 

** O brothers, lift your voices.*’ 

‘* ‘Take my tife, and let it be.*’ 

(References in parentheses are to the 
Psalm k “ Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalim79 : 8-13 (161 = 1-3). 

Psalm 25 : 12-16 (53 : 1, 2). 

Psalm 37: 30°39 (79°: 3-6). 
: 1-6 ( 


metrical 


Psalm 142 302 : 3-6). 
Psalm 34 : 7-9 (70 : 8-3). 
bf 


Lesson Home-Readings 
es of the Sunday-school 
torial Association , and approved by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee.) 
M,—Isaiah 37 :14-38 . Isaiah's Prophecy Con- 
cerning Sennacherib. Isaiah 52 :'13 to 53 : 
12 . The Suffering ‘Servant of |chovah. 
T.—2 Chron. 33: 1-20. Manasseh’s Wicked- 
ness and Penitence.. 2 Chron. 34-: 1-13. 
Josiah’s Devation to God. 
W.—2' Chron. 34 : 14-33... The Finding of the 
Book of the Law. 
T.—Jer. 26: 1-24 . . Jeremiah Tried and Ac- 


F _—- .32 . Jehoiakim Burns th h 
.—Jer. 36 : 2-32 . Jehoiakim Burns the - 
Bos. bse 


et's 
S.—Jer. 37 : t-2t . Jeremiah Cast into Prison. 
. Judah Carried Captive to 


The Illustration Round-Table 
On the Review Golden Text 
Hereafter readers are asked to send illustra- 


tions for the Quarterly Review lesson on the 
Review Golden Text only. 


Killing Our - —Seek peace, and 
pursue it (Golden Text), A gentleman once 
remarked in our hearing, .‘‘ I always kill my 
enemies,’”” The words were startling. 
‘*How do you kill them?’’ queried some 
one, ‘Oh, I kill. them with kindness,’’ 
was the reply.—J/ary S. Stelson, Monrovia, 
Cal. From ‘* Christ the Interpreter," in the 
Christian Herald, 


God's Chariots.—Seck peace, and pursue 
i (Golden Text). I knew a lady at a crowded 
convention who was put tc slicep in a room 
with two others on account of the crowd. 
She wanted to sleep, but they wanted to 
talk ; and the first night she was greatly dis- 
turbed, ‘and lay there fretting and fuming 
ai | after the others had hushed, and she 
might have slept. But the siext day she 
heard something about God’s chariots, and 
at night she accepted these talking friends 
as her chariots to carry her over into sweet- 
mess and patience, and was kept in undis- 


ah 


y 





Text). 
General 


f 


one of the ablest men in the army, 
qualified in every way for even the most re- 
sponsible place. One of the officers present 

greatly surprised, and at the first a 
tunity drew: Lee aside. ‘* Don’t you know 
what unkind easy a Whiting has been ‘saying 
about you ?’’ he inquired. -** I understood,’ 
Lee answered, ‘‘ that the president desired 
to know my opinion of Whiting, not 
Whiting’s opinion of me.”’— Zhe Rev. Ernest 
A, » St. Paul, Minn. From 
The Christian Herald. oe. 


: 


No Time for Thistle-Cutting B-Dypare 
Srom evil, and do good (Golden Text), ** Why. 
don't you cut those thistles?’’ a farmer in 
one of whose fields the thistles were showing 
six or eight inches above the grain was asked, 
** Thaven’t the time. Something more to, 
do than cut thistles at this time of the year,’’ 
was the sosy- ’ It was a busy season, but if 
those thistles were left they would scatter 
enough seed to produce thist!es all over the 
farm the next summer, A couple ‘of days’ 
cutting would save the farm. hen we see 
our sins and our faults beginning to show 
themselves, then we should pay them some 
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attention.  T: it . ’ 
some hard Fie ogg ops prayer, but it 


* will be — We f- 
Bsc) Chasacit Onterin Gon. From 


al aes nee ate 
4 ao. = an ti 
sue it(Golden Text). To ab 


1 Saslce ‘gaven bp" Candies TE Spanpoce 


“* When . hear 


about 






** It seems 
** God’s way 
our sins.”’ I looked 


his 
for a moment, and then said, ‘‘ Is that your 
th about. pocket picking? FP a 
what?’’ said he. ‘* About pocket-picking. 
sé en ° =a ake no “ 
expect. after a week’s 
_kneel down and say, ‘O yn Bah thee 
for the great and glorious 
come over me, Last week I vee ues 
watches and twenty-four purses. This wee! 
I have only stolen a dozen’?’’. The young 
man looked rather confused. I said, ‘* No, 
dear brother, what you eager is, ‘Let him 
that stole, steal ... more,’ You expect God’s 
grace to conquer his besetting sin, and why 
n’t you expect God to find grace for you 
to break off your sin whatever it may ber 
If you do not expect the thief to go on re- 
lapsing into dishonesty, why expect thai you 
yourself are to go on falling and relapsing into 
our besetting sin? There is complete d.- 
iverance,’’— Zhe Rev. W. Hetherington, 
Plumstead, England, _From Canon Hay 
Aitken...: The prise for this week is awarded 
to this. illustration. 








How to Teach the Lesson to Your Clais 











For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner . 
RUTH SELECTED FROM THE GENERAL 
REViEW.— Wrong-doing brings pun- 
ishment, (For Primary children use 
only the first clause of the Golden Text.) 
’ dntroduction.— When the children quar- 
reled in their play, mother sent them away 
to think it over by themselves until they were 
ready to do right. _They were scattered to 
the bedrooms, parlor, halls, and_ stairs, 
while the youngest brother sat on the floor 
in the sitting-room, where mother was sew- 
ing on the machine, Mother did not enjoy 
sending them away, but she knew it. was 
best, She waited, listening, to hear the 
children call to tell her they were sorry they 
pad been naughty, and were ready to do 
right. 

The minutes seemed long and quiet to the 
children, each sitting still alone. One after 
another they called to promise mother to be 

She let them come back, and hoped 
ey would remember and not need to be 
sent away again. 

Note.—Scattered squares on blackboard 
or sandboard’ may represent the various 
rooms, and later be used to indicate Jerusa- 
lem and the places to which the children of 
Israel and Judah were scattered. 

Review Story.—God was so good to his 
children of Israel. He gave them a good 
land, with good fruit and grain and good 
homes. God wanted them to have a good 
time. People cannot have a really good 
time unless they are good themselves, so God 
cave them good leaders and laws to help 
them t- know and tc.do good things. Near by 
lived. people who had madc and worshiped 
idols upon the hilltops and among the groves 
of trees. God’s prophets warned his people 
not to do such wrong things, but to ‘* De- 
part from evil and do good.’’ (Put up the 

ictures representing Elijah, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah.) These prophets told God’s mes- 
sages ‘to the people; what would come to 
pass if they did right or wrong. . ‘Their mes- 





sages have been kept 


in our Bibles, and we 
know they came true. - P ' 


Other leaders, who were kings, tried 
to help these le to ** art from evil, 
and do .”’° Two of them were boy 


kings, oul seven and eight years old. Their 
names were much alike, and they both loved 
what was right. . Put up the pictures of Joash 
lessons April 16 and 23) and Josiah (lesson 
uly 23), and write their names as_ kings. 
Add the picture and story of Hezekiah’s 
Great Passover, 

God’s people had a beautiful temple in 
which to worship him, .When they made 
idols they presses: worshiping God, and didn’t 
g° to temple service any more. These boy 

ings wanted their e to ‘*Cease to do 
oro 5 tape. Se 0. POR had the 
temple cleaned , to wor- 
ship God, walk aa tenga aver 
- God had given these le a book 
af laws to Prevar- peace w aes was right. When 

ey worshiped forgot what the 
book said, and it was lost in the rubbish 
around the temple. The book was found 
when Josiah had the temple cleaned out. 
He taught it to the preg, and for a while 
they tried to do right. had given these 
people a ford day. The book said, ‘* Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.’’ 
When they worshiped idols they forgot to 
worship God on the Sabbath, but spent it 
like the other days. God's prophets warned 
them many times to obey God’s laws, 

After Josiah died there was a bad king 
who hated part of the book which God told 
Jeremiah to write. Jehoiakim cut it to 
pieces; and burned it. (Show the picture, 
and help the children to r:call how Jeremiah 
wrote it again.) After all his hard work, the 
kings put him in prison for his messages ; 
but ‘* The word of our God shall stand for- 
ever,’’ and was sure to come true. 

There were no more good kings among 
those people. God had been very patient, 
and had warned them many times that unless 
they did right he must send them away to 


other lands to stay and think until they were 
ready to do right. A big army came and 




















_ with the perfection of the chosen people. 
Temata 





ready to esther from evil, and do of 
Peed eign aly 
they lived.in that strange land, and 
learn whether en Bye came back. 
Home-work : Tell the story of these peo- 
ple to your parents, and be ready to tell me 
next Sunday how would like them to 
live in that strat tom and what they must 
be ready to do before God could let 
come back to their land, 
Cuicaco, ILL, 
aM & 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


OT being able to have this lesson with 
my girls I write it as I would have 
taught it. I intended to have a map 

for each girl, showing the empires of 

Judah, Israel, Assyria, and Babylopia, Re- 
calling a game of checkers or chess, I would 
note how the ‘‘men’”’ are moved about and 
‘*taken’’ according to a plan to win in the 
mind of the player. These five nations, 
some strong, some weak, are like the ‘‘men’’ 
on the chessboard. . Jehovah directs and 
controls them in order that he may execute 
his plan. 

Our plan would have been to mark four 
important points of attack, noting the signifi- 
cance of the battle in Jehovah’s plan, and 
grouping together the characters associated. 
We' would draw a little pennant beside the 
dot for the city, and on it write the name of 
the conquering nation, We would. have 
also printed in the locality the names of the 
characters considered, 

Our first city. was Samaria. After review-~ 
ing the fall of Samaria we would write Sar- 
gon and. Assyria onthe pennant. We would 
note that it was necessary to punish Samaria 
because their continuous idolatry interfered 


em was our next point, We would 

write. Assyria in our pennant, and recall 
Sennacherib’s attempt to capture Judah’s 
capital. .We would recall how he shut up 
Hezekiah as a bird in a cage, how marvel- 
ously he was defeated in his plan, and who 
encouraged and advised the people at this 
time. ‘This would have served for a place 
to review Isaiah. God’s plan was not that 
Assyria should take Judah. 

The third city would be Megiddo. r 
would here have told of Pharaoh-neco’s ex- 

dition, and would have shown how Judah 
a along the warpath between the great 
eastern and western rivals, Babylon and 
Egypt. I would have told the story of that 
battle, of Pharaoh-neco’s pe hage to Josiah 
not to interfere, and of Josiah’s death, On 
asking what they knew of Josiah, we would 
recall his devotion, the revival, and the find- 
ing of the book of the law, _ This would also 
he our opportunity to. recall Jeremiah and 
his persecution. in this locality we would 
print Egypt and Pharaoh. We would pause 
to note the proof that Egypt would be a 
broken reed for Israel to depend on, and we 
saw how it was Jehovah’s plan tokeep Egypt 
out of Judah by giving her a more trouble- 
some and dangerous enemy to watch, 

Carchemish was our. next point. Here 
was the meeting-place of the two great 
rivals, Nebuchadrezzar and Pharaoh, who 
strove for control in Asia, I would explain 
how Nebuchadrezzar.of Babylon had con- 
quered Assyria, and wished to take Car- 
chemish, the capital of an Assyrian province. 
Nebuchadrezzar is victorious, and follows up 
his: success by taking a stronghold in the 
south, Jerusalem. Here we would have re- 
viewed the capture of Jerusalem, the breach 
in the wall, the attempted escape, the object 
of the captivity, the love and forgiveness 
shown by the return. We ndted how Jeho- 
vah had kept the great nations from over- 
running Judah until his own good time. All 
of these moves in the game were necessary 
in order that Jehovah might have a prepared 
nation out from which should come the Be-: 
loved Son, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Nations are swayed by Jehovah, and bat- 
tles may be sent into our own lives, but the 
final purpose of God is love toward us, 

Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Daniel 1: i-7. Who was Daniel? 
What sonity tate was he physically, men- 
, 7 

Daniel 1 : 1-7. What temptations 
with the honor chosen ? 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


NSTEAD of reviewing only the nine les- 
sons of the present quarter, I should go 
back to the beginning of the year, and 


Hebrew nation, and once »more survey with 
the boys that entire stretch of time. I should 

over it in several ways, persistently, seek- 
ing to fix its general course definitely in the 
minds of ‘the pupils. And to enlist their 
zeal I should propose it under the form of 
‘*a game of checkers,’’ as follows : 

This Week’s Novelty.—Prepare in ad- 
vance long strips of paper; the paper with 
which ribbon is wound will answer pertectly, 
or you may paste smaller strips together. If 
you have a classroom, lay these strips on the 
floor, fastening them with tacks as you pro- 
ceed. If you have no classroom, fasten the 
strips to a long board resting on your table 
orin your lap. Call these strips of paper 
** The Path of Hebrew History,’’ 

The different historical characters that 
walk along this path will be represented by 
checkers, and. you will need two sets of them: 


Print the name of each character plainly on |}! 


} The Adult Bible Class—ty President Freak K. Senders, D.D, 


a label which you ‘will paste upon ‘the 
checker, tan er? V 

For the beginning of the path you will lay 
down a single ey adhe yard long, if you are 
working on the r; othe . ps 
half @ yard long. Explain to the boys'that 
before the time of Moses and the Exodus 
the history of the Hebrews'was a personal 
rather than a national history, and ask them 
to name in order the great persons that arose, 
beginning with Abraham. But we are to 
trace the course of national history. 

Distribute among the boys checkers bar- 
ing the namés of Moses, Joshua, Othniel, 
Ehud, Deborah, Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, 
Samson, Eli, Samuel, Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon. Ask the boys to lay down their check- 
ers along the 5 in the right order, 
and at about equal distances apart. If you 
wish to be accurate i will give Ehud twice 
as much space as the others, and Deborah 
and Barak, Samson. and Eli, Samuel and 
Saul, will be close together. Shift the 
checkers till you have them about ight. 
Then have the boys read the names in order 
several times. Pin to the ‘path’ at the 
end a piece of paper bearing the date, 939, 
or whatever date you adhere to, for the close 
of Solomon’s reign. . 

Next lay down two strips of paper, each a 
yard long, if you have the room, and éach’ 
fastened to the first strip. These will’ be 
narrower than the first strip, so that’ they 
will lie parallel to each other. They repre- 
sent the divided kingdoms, the ‘upper one 
being Israel and the lower being Judah. 
Below lay a disconnected strip for t, 
and above, another disconnected ‘strip for 
Assyria, 

Now distribute among the boys checkers 
bearing the names of the kings of Israel and 
of Judah, of Egypt and Assyria, and also 
Ben-hadad, Jezebel, and the various leading 
| prophets, Add such important characters 
(as Naaman. Of thé foreign kings you will 
choose only those closely associated with the 
history of the Hebrews,—Shishak and Zerah 
for Egypt, Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, Sennach- 
erib, Asshurbanipal;’ and Nebuchadrezzar 
for Assyria, You may wish to consider only 
the prominent Hebrew kings,—for Israel, 
Jeroboam, Baasha, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Jero- 





Ki checkers where they bel wg. See M coe. 
, | temporary kings are pla avertical line, 
“* er e Net tastes Abed, 


even to the beginning of the history-of the | P# 


boam, Asa, Jehosh t, Athaliah, Joash, 
Uzzia nas! Hesektah, Manasseh, Pociah: 
{e im, and Z Assign all the. 
ings of Israel to che¢ of one color, and 
the of Judah to checkers of the other 
color. Print the names of the prophets in 
pene saree ink, 
distribute 


t con- 


reaicass Jeh Wai h under Jeroboam 

under Jehu, ah w 

it and Hezekiah under Hoshea. => 
Next distribute . 


the remaining characters, 

the kings of other lands, the prophets, etc., 
and have them put where they belong. 
Complete the course of the “pans” By 
bending upward first the I ‘path 
then the Judah path, them each at 
two t angles until they coincide with the 
th of Assyria. Tack to it.» 
This being compl sati ily, ase 
the ‘‘path”’ for a series of rapid reviews. 
First you will call upon the boys to remove 
re checkers one by one, a “ Ranteve 

hab, John; and: tell somet a im 
as py so.” ** Take off. Sabon, Ed- 
ward, and tell what was the most important 
event in his life.’’ Each boy will keep the 
checkers which he removes, _- . ' 

Next you will have the checkers restored, 
thus: « Please replace the prophet who healed 
Naaman,’’? Whoever has Flisha will place 
him as near as he can. where. he belongs. 
** Replace the king who became a leper,’’ 
and whoever has Uzziah will put that checker 
in its place. So you will proceed. until all 
are restored. 


each,’’ 


‘class 


“to tell what 





Next the characters may be removed with 


t 


a et er eS 
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questions like this : ‘‘ Remove the man who 
ee oa oes ad 
Remove the man , ‘ My little finger 
shall be thicker than my father’s loins,’ ’’ 
Then they may be restored with the order, 


** All thal hove pace Sage t wy 
te’ t ” . 
telling what evil they did.’’ Then, ‘‘ Re- 


place the prophets, telling something about 


. If the choice of any boy has already 
been taken, he must select his favorite of 
those that remain. } 

For the close of the recitation have the 

in concert the Golden Text for 
, and explain why it was chosen, | 

Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read the whole of Daniel 1. What bad 
fortune befell Daniel ?_ What good fortune ? 
What r was there in the good fortune ? 
iel meet the danger? With 
How can modern boys be 


F 


“Daniels” ? 
Boston. 
4 
On Next Week’s Temperance Lesson 
Re eran ea en 


Have the class find in the.Bible stories of 
three men who ward —— Samson 
(Judg. 13), Jonadab the ‘Rechabite (Jer. 35), 

ohn tog. Eoatee (Luke 1: 5-17); gs ready 
ind of mén pliysically or morally 

they were ; what opportunities were given | 
them. ; 

Or; have the members of the class bring or 
tell of any athletic training rules they may be 
able to ascertain. If some one says that ale 
is used at some training tables, give the ex- 
planation of Ted Coy, the Yale captain, whe 
says the only purpose it served was to make 
the men think they were not’having to deny 
themselves quite so closely in training. He 
did not believe it gave them any real strength 
or advantage. ; 








CONDUCTING THE CLass SESSION. 


HE half-century just preceding the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the exile of 
its people was, another very fruitful 

period of prophetic activity. and thinking, 
comparable to the days of Elijah and Elisha 
and to the latter half of the eighth century, 
when Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah 
brought about a veritable revolution in re- 
ligious eee . 

During the long reign of Manasseh over 
Judah, prophecy: was in, seclusion, It was 
dangerous for the prophetic leaders to appear 
in public, The king was hostile: the peo- 
ple their deadly enemies. So even when 
their lives were spared, the prophets were 
driven into compul retirezsent. This 

riod of adversity, which closed with the 

inning of the reign of Josiah in 639 B.C., 

was, however, not without its real value to 
the prophetic leaders and their adherents, 
They were forced to look mores ply into 
God’s relations with men, espet any to real- 
ize and to proclaim that testing in various 
Ways, sorrow, persecution, and humilistion, 
might be another of God’s methods of tfain- 
ing his servants into capacity for complete 
serviceableness. 

The lesson devoted to Manassh’s reign 
laid emphasis upon his repentance, and pos- 
ably obscured the extent of the evil which 
he had wrought. As a king he did all the 
evil possible to the adherents of the pure 
) aes g of Jehovah, Could he. have de- 
stroyed them altogether with the apparatus 
of worship, he would have rejoiced at the 
opportunity. But the bitter persecution only 
succeeded in driving the Jehovah worshipers 
into hiding, and in causing them to think 
more deol? than before. 

Many good men and women had held the 
simple philosophy that such as they wete 
sure to be materially blessed by Jehovah. 
They all discovered the fallacy of this view, 
and the bitter experiences of the years be- 





‘boam Ti; and ‘Hoshea; for Judah, Reho- 





tween Hezekiah and Josiah led to a realiza- 


How the Great Prophetic Leaders were Enabled, Despite Ali Calamities, to 
Remain Confident of Israel's Real Future; a Review 


tion of the place of suffering in the Divixe. 
plan. These likewise encouraged the repro-~ 
duction, in permanent written form for circu- 
lation among the faithful, of the utterances of 
those through whom God had sent messages 
to Israel and Judah, 

The days of prophetic repression were also 
days of Assyrian influence, socially and in 
literary ways. The reigns of Esarhaddon and 
of Asshurbanipal (680-626 B. C,) represented 
the golden era in the political and literary 
development of Assyria, Assyrian suprem- 
acy was undisputed, Her ideals had much 
influence on subject nations. Judah was 
influenced institutionally and artistically in 
ways that were never lost. Still Assyria’s 
attitude at best was that of a good-natured 
despot, and Nahum voiced the general feel- 
ing in his pean (about 626 B. &) over the 
anticipated downfall of the city of Nineveh. 

With the accession of Josiah, a new era 
began.” The situation entirély dltered. Dis- 
cuss in Class (1)-the character of the youn 
ps licy, from the very’ outset, fe 
his advisory and) (4) the reason for 
his political freedom. Manasseh had been 
closely-watched by his overlord ; Josiah had 
no oversight, t is the explanation? 
Re-read on the first three matters Dr. Sell’s 
capital article in The Sunday School Times 
for July 8, page 323. For the fourth recall 
that ‘‘his reign was during the calm between 
the two great waves of foreign invasion.’’ 

What were the two dramatic events which 
resulted from Josiah’s cleansing of the tem- 
ple? What book of the Bible most closely 
conforms to the book which was discovered ? 

What reforms were. brought about in the 
life of Judah through Josiah? What two 
prophets helped in the work of reform? 
How did Zephaniah’s early message differ 
from that of Jéfemiah ? 

Counting ‘Jeremiah’s prophetic career as 
closing in 586, B. C., the year of the great 
exile (an improbable supposition,—he must 


( Continued on next page) 
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Called the 
Good-Night Dish 


Puffed Wheat or Rice in Milk 


Countless children, whose mieten know, have what they 
call ‘‘ The Good-Night Dish.’’ 

Some choose Puffed Wheat, some heute Puffed Rice, some 
mix the two together. And they: eat these great, crisp grains— 
like crackers—in a bowl of milk, 


The grains are crisper than crackers, and they taste like 
toasted nuts. ‘They are four times as porous as bread, so they 
absorb the milk. 


They are- -foods—not merely-the flour. - 


. ‘hds-been“blasted-to pieces by‘ an ‘intérhal steath 


ou. uiQ..the. digestive juices act instantly. “Diletta ieltinn haloes. s 


_ the. grains reach the stomach, 


Cereals were never made half so 
digestible as they are by this Anderson process. ‘ 

So the mothers are glad and the children are happy. The 
food they like best is the best food for them—the ideal bedtime dish. 


Other Ways of Serving 


In the morning these grains are served with sugar.and cream. 
Or they are mixed with fruit. 


At the beginning of dinner. they are served in ‘soup. - 
end, they garnish the ice cream: 
month are served in ways like these. 

Girls use Puffed Rice in candy maxing... There- are recipes 
on every package. Boys eat the puffed grains—like peanuts— 
when at play. 


And nearly all agree that no other cereal food ever created 
begins to compare with these. 


At the 
Twenty million dishes every 


Pee VV eee eevruvwewvwu€,-aTeTTeTeT 


~~. 
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Puffed Wheat, 0c Excort & in 
Puffed Rice, I1§c 





~~. 





POPPIES 
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Now we ask you to serve them, if you: omnes t already. 
are folks in your home who'll enjoy them..: 

Imagine whole grains,.eight ‘times obit Size, porous and 
crisp and brown. The terrific:heat has given them a very nut-like 
taste. Ina dozen ways the grains are used to take the place of nuts. 

Imagine such grains made like fairy wafers, ready to melt in 
the mouth. Imagine all this,: yet you'll .be ;surprised at their 
goodness when you try them. 


Go telephone your grocer now to send you some of each. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
95) ; 
























whole-grain F hey» , 
~ Mave spent afi hour'in’a Heat of 550 degtees. al ditodou granule 2 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
have died later), how did it compare in length 
with that of Isaiah? « i wat fer tee 
were their careers alike? .. 

- Under what four did Jeremiah 
do his work? Which them were his 
avowed enemies? Was his career happy 
and successful or the reverse ? 
cerni Ven ish. W ‘ais es 

ng Jerem as one 
which won him What did he 
declare concerning Bed po. Be 
and why? Hew could the temple be — 
olable in the days of Isaiah and yet doomed 
to destruction a century later? 

Recall the collection of 
which Jeremiah was ordered to make. Who 
was Jeremiah’s helper in this? What effect 


}did ‘the collection produce, especially upon 


the king ? 

What great conqueror made himself felt in 
Western Asia not long after the death of 
a ? What prophet announced his resist- 

advance ? ao nt ex laig, the re- 
revolt agi fe tot little 


Think of the ten gn between the 
battle of Carchemish i: the gm 
capture of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. 
were very important rs % the Sitahouyi< 
religious thinking. Jeremiah became con- 
vinced that Jerusalem was in God’s eyes an 
apostate city, deserving destruction. But-her 
destruction meant the breaking up of the 
nation. It did not mean any change in the 
power or goodness of God, but the adjust- 
ment of new relation 

Recall (1) the ‘‘new covenant ’’ ag 31). 
Where was it to be inscribed and what were 
the terms? (2) The ‘‘new individual re- 
sponsibility [31 : 30] to God.”” . With the 
emphasis upon this personal relationship to 
God, Jerusalem as a geographical spot was 
less necessary. Hence the ideal Jerusalem 
was substituted for the real Jerusalem, and 
the latter could be destroyed without shaking 
the faith of true Israelites in the power and 
wisdom of Jehovah. 

The Period under Review, Was it under 
or over a century? 

its Religious Value. Was it on the whole 


‘a time when Jehovah worship was supreme? 


What advance steps did the prophets take? ' 
The Fate of Jerusalem, 
lord did Israel have? Who was the cap- 
turer of Jerusalem? What was his: provo- 
cation ? 
Jerusalem's Fall Not the Breakdown of. 
eo What enabled Jeremiah to see 


Booxs THAT May Be UseEp. 


This is a lesson to be thought through 
rather than read about. Yet such a book as 
Kirkpatrick’s ‘* Doctrine of the Prophets’’ 
will be helpful to the candid student. 
Bruce’s ‘* Theology of the Old. Testament,” 
or ** Doctrine of God in the Old Testament,” 
are similar volumes which discuss the growth 
of religious ideas. 


Datty Home Work ON THE Next LEssoN. 
' The lesson for September 10 is Daniel 2. 
Monday.—Read Daniel 1 : 1-7, the four 
friends chosen to receive the king’ s bounty 
and become his courtiers, Think of the ar- 
duous training which such an honor involved. 
‘vesday.—Read Daniel 1 : 8-16, Daniel’s 
challenge to the chief of the eunuchs. ‘What 
was his motive? 
«— Read Daniel 1 : 17-21. 
How the four excelled ali others and were 
honored by the king. 

-—Read Daniel 2: 1-13. The 
dream of King Nebuchadrezzar and his de- 
mand that the wise men should interpret it. 

Friday.— Read Daniel 2: 14-24. Daniel’s 
prayer of thankfulness to God for the vision. 

.—Read Daniel 2 : 25-35. Dan- 
iel’s statement regarding the dream which 


‘the king had forgotten. 
Fees: Sagmet Daniel 2 : 36-49. Dan- 


iel’s interpretation of the meaning of the 
great image, and prediction of the everlast- 
ing kingdom. 


THe Next Lesson OUTLINED FOR STUDY. 


1. The Covtditions which Affected the Ex- 
iles in Babylonia. (1) Where were they 
principallylocated? (2) How free were they 
to live their own lives? (Sanders, 3.) (3) Can 
you name other Hebrews than these four 
who rose to eminence:in the service of for- 
eign kings? 

2. The Completeness of Nebuchadressar’s 
Victory. (4) How did, he .dispose of. the 
people in captured Jerusalem? (5) What 
spoil did he take away? 


What.new over- |: 
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3. The Four Youths Selected for Training. 
6) Why were they so carefully selected ? 
7) What was to be their destiny? (Ross, 4.) 
it To aay eterna 

ple. 

and water athe richer diet of the palace? 


oss, 7.) (9) How did God honor their 
ss on v. £7.) (10) What 
other does their action teach ? 
WaAsnpurn CoLiace, Topeka, KAnsas. 


aac 
ft Children at Home | 
Baby Abbot 
. By Hilda Richmond 
i ym oye anc 
Baby ! Dinner’s ready !’’ 


John Abbot, aged six and one-half years, 
rose up from the sand pile with a frown on 








his face. ‘‘I1 do wish Great-Grandmother 
wouldn’t eall:me that,’ he sighed. ‘All the 
. boys will be callin me Be she keeps on. ’’ 


He knew it ss to answer, as 
Great-Grandmother “Abbot was very hard of 
hearing, so he ran hastily to the house to get 
ready the old-fashioned midday dinner. 
**Mama, bess pid persuade Great-Grand- 
mother to stop calling me Baby? ’’ he asked, 
as he hastily scrubbed his hands at the kitchen 
sink. ‘Please do, mama. You said I was 
too big to be called that, and you and papa 
never do.”’ 

** Dearie, Great-Grandmother is a very old 
lady, and besides she is so deaf I couldn’t 
make her understand, Isn’t my boy big 
enough and manly enough to bear a little 
teasing for her sake? e doesen’t know 
how it troubles you.”’ 

** T’ll try,'mama, butit’s very hard."’ 

**That’s my big boy!” said Mrs. Abbot 

proudly. ‘* You'll succeed, too, I am sure.’’ 

att had Betty make apple dumplings and 

chocolate custard for dinner because Baby 
likes them,” said the dear old lady. 

It wasn’t so hard to‘hear the offending 
name just then with a big puffy white-dump- 
a surrounded ‘by yellow cream before him, 

Johfi ate’ and ate“tntil he could ‘hold 
pa more. He'was just quietly slipping back to 
his play in the sand pile when a boy passed 
and called, ** Hello, Baby! ”’ 

An angry reply rose to non s lips, but ¢ : 
thought in time and set his teeth tightly, ‘ 
| Sane I'd try,” ‘he said to himself, ‘ and 

m going to do it.’’ 

Before a week all the boys and girls in the 
village called him Baby Abbot, and John 
would not play with them. They did not mean 
to hurt his feelings, but_it seemed so absurd 
to call a big, strong boy such a name that 
they all took it up. “John never replied, but 
his mama knew what it cost him to keep 
his pit pm e Great-Grandmothier Abbot knew 

ing of what was going on, and every day 
itie would-go on the and call him if he 
ventured out on the lawn or in'the garden. 
Many a tear the little boy shed, but he never 
let them see him Crying, and | when’ his 
mama said they would soon’ go home he 
was very much relieved. “He loved the big 
house, and the dear old lady who did so much 
for him, but he wanted some * laymates and 
he did not want to be teased all-the time. 

** Runaway ! Runaway ! Look out!’’ That 
was the cry that echoed down the quiet village 
street one afternoon, and the frightened chil- 
dren turned and ran in all directions to get on 

hes and in houses. “Maggie Edler quite 
forgot her little sister sitting in the go-cart 
the elm-tree, as she scampered up on 

Mrs. Kile’s porch for safety. 

John was standing forlornly in the garden 
watching the children from behind tlie lilac 
bushes, where they could not see him, and 
he ran as fast as he could to rescue littl Emily. 
He had just time todtag the go-cart into the 
yard when the madly galloping horse dastied 
down the street right over the place frightened 
Mog e had left the baby. 

obody shall ever say Baby Abbot 
aglih !”’ said Mrs. Elder, claspin baby 
in her arms as she heard the whole story. 
** John is the bravest boy in the whole vil- 
lage, and I am proud of him.’’ 

John had plenty of playmates, and the 
week’s visit lengthened out into a month and 
still he was not anxious to go home. ‘+ I’m 


having such a good time, mama, that ‘I really 
wouldn’t care if everybody called me Baby, 
but I’m -glad that is/all “over now. 


KENTON, 


OunIo. 





























When reference is made in this column to any “ In- 
ternational’ leaflets 


or publications of sort, un- 
stated they ma be obtained from the 
of Sunda School 
Peete 
ILLINOIS. —What is the Standard of S 
for Adult Bible and what does it pro- 
pose to accom E,W. L. , { 
The Standard of Service is as follows : 
at. > ees the sh ory Bacall 
nt an I, 1912, or secure an equiv- 
nt ova t ‘the organization of 
other classes. : 2 
2. Bibles in the classes. ge 
3. definitecontribution to missions. — 


4. Personal evangelism. 


6. Representation in teacher training, 
ped class, ean, course, with a view, 
to fe Serves) irre ri ft ! , 

This Standard of Service was adopted by 
the ‘International Sunday School Association 
at Winona Lake, A t, 1910, and by the 
Sunday-School Council of the Evangelical 
Denominations, and is an honest endeavor, 
after a’ careful study of the needs of’ the 
whole field, to guide the leaders of all adult 
Bible classes to a program of service that 
will be comprehensive, wisely proportioned, 
and definitely related to the world’s present- 
day needs, 


» MASSACHUSETTS.—What course of study 
would you ae, npc adult Bible class as a 
snbstitute for the regular lesson,—G, F, P. 

t. Bible. study is the chief work of the 
class hour. At least thirty minutes should be 
devoted to this purpose ; nothing should be 
permitted to crowd or interrupt it. Current 
events, no matter how interesting, should not 
be introduced to the exclusion of a careful 
study of God’s Word. Ra 

2. If it-is the desire to instruct and interest 

., the class in missions, teach the Word, for it 
_ contains: -the-~ inspiration. and authority for 
missions,; if it is desired to interest the class 
and enlist them in municipal and national 

. life, teach the Word, for it contains the doc- 
trines which would. give to all men the wis- 
dom and cou needed to solve every civic 
and social problem, It is most significant 
that at the end of a generation of teaching 
temperance in the Sunday-schools the nation 
is having a great temperance awakening. 

3. The most successful classes are those 
which study the Word of God in a practical, 
evangelistic manner. The average man be- 
lieves the Bible to be the Word of God, but 
he needs to know its truths better and to 
have them helpfally applied to his’ every day 
life. . 

4. Helpful as other subjects are, and much 
as they need to be discussed, they should not 
be allowed to take the place of a deep study 
of the Bible. The strength of the Bible 
class movement as I see it, is in helping men 
and women to love and serve our and 
Master. This can best be accomplished by 

_, Studying His life and the Father’s Word. 


VERMONT.—What are the duties of the De- 
votional Missionary Committee ?—A: B. 

1. Seek to win each member of the class 
lo accept Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour. 
Lrestings for ‘prayer and conference may be 
held either regularly or as the nature of your 
work may require. A committee could or- 
ganize itself into a personal workers’ band, 
or a secret service ney Ae 

2. Seek to. secure regular attendance 
of all the members of the class at the regular 
preaching and prayer-nieeting services of 
the church ; organize quartets and choruses 
for helpin your special church services, and 
occasionally take charge of the week-night 
prayer-meeting, and interest every member 
of the class in some phase of missionary 
work, 

3- Assist the class in becoming a big 
brother to the entire Sunday-school. This 
telationship may be shown by furnishing 
substitute teachers, discovering and getting 
members for the training class, and in every 
Way co-operating with the superintendent 
and the management of the school in bring- 
ing the largest success to the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

4. Encourage in every possible way a daily 
study of the Word of God ; seek to enthuse 
all class. members to bring their own Bibles, 
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H 
earnest desire to avoid building up 
r Own personality is a 


one. It is no compli- 


ing the result which you so much desire. 
1. Seek to make of the class a real broth- 
erhood. This is His commandment, that 


should -believe in the name. of bis Some 


esus* Christ, and love one another. " 
class that has renounced all caste and jeal- 
ousies, and have come to be réal, true, de- 
voted friends, is built upon a much more 
stable and permanent foundation than if 
built upon the personality of the teacher, 

2. En the class in some e, aperes- 
sive class-work. Nothing unites two hearts 
more than a common interest and responsi- 
bility. There is no difficulty in keeping to- 

ether the soldiers of an army.who have 
ought together in a common cause. I recall 
the following instance in my travels, which 
illustrates this point. I had tried to engage 
in conversation an old soldier who sat just 
in front of me in the car. THe seemed indis- 
posed to talk, and so the conversation was 
discontinued. After a while, when we came 


to a station, another eld. soldier. came into} ' 


the train. ,.T! h..they. were entire. stran- 
gers they. shook hands most cordially; and 
entered at once. into a moat ‘animated con- 
versation, which continued so as they 
traveled together. Their bond of union was 
heroic service. 

Our International Leaflet No, 3 will give 
you many suggestions - concerning forms 
of class activities, If you wish copies of the 
same they may be secured by addressing 
your State Association office, 
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It is an incentive to hunger | 

to see Uneeda- Biscuit) made. 

All materials are of the finest quality’ 
—clean, nutritious. The dough is 


mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 


j bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically 

the right crispness; 

keep them fresh, crisp an 

clean till eaten. 











At the Parsonage 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer 


‘* Wife and I had a serious time of it 
while we were coffee drinkers. 

‘*She had gastritis, headaches, belch- 
ing, and would have periods of sickness, 
while I secured a daily headache that 
became chronic. 

* We naturally sought relief by drugs 
without avail, for it is now plain enough 
that no drug will cure the diseases an- 
other drug (coffee) sets up, particularly 
so long as the drug which causes the 
trouble is continued. 

**Finally we thought we would try 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. [f 
noticed that my headaches disappeared 
like magic and my old ‘trembly’ nerv- 
ousness left. One day wife said, ‘ Do, 
you know my gastritis has gone?’ i 

*‘One can hardly realize what Postum 
has done for us. 

**Then we began to talk to others. 
Wife’s father and mother were both cof- 
fee drinkers and sufferers. Their head- 
aches left entirely a short time after 
they changed from coffee to Postum. 

“I began to inquire among my parish- 
ioners, and found to my astonishment 
that numbers of them use Postum in 
place of coffee. Many of the ministers 
who have visited our parsonage have be- 
come enthusiastic championsof Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co. , Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read the little. book, ‘*The Road to 
Wellville,”in pkgs. ‘‘ There’sa reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 














Tye Sanday Schoo! Fines 


If they are at all slow to join 
Philadelphia, August 19, 192 


The 
Pocket 
Testament 
League — 
You can help them 


How to Start it 
How to Keep it Going 
In Your Sunday-School 

or Church 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per ineh, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, got Witherspoon Build- 
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